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THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


N the eve of the London conference the issues involved 

in the dispute over Colonel Nasser’s nationalisation of 

the Canal have become hopelessly confused and it 
cannot be said that the Prime Minister’s or the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s broadcast has made them clear. It was natural 
that Egypt’s original action should have caused great alarm in 
Britain and France. Both these countries saw their vital 
interests menaced both in the actual operation of the Canal 
itself and, more important, in the crumbling of their positions 
in the Middle East and North Africa following on a successful 
challenge to the West by Egypt. The nationalisation itself was 
carried out in a way which left no possible doubt that such a 
challenge was in fact intended, and this, combined with the 
mood of exacerbated nationalism at present existing in Arab 
countries, called for some action. That action could either be 
diplomatic or military, but it is now apparent that, if force was 
to be used, it would either have had to be used immediately or 
else with the overwhelming approval of international opinion. 
The first course would have been unwise and probably im- 
possible for logistic reasons, while it soon became clear that 
no international mandate existed or was likely to exist for 
Britain and France to intervene in the Canal Zone. 

This being so, Western statesmen were thrown back on 
diplomacy which should necessarily have involved a limitation 
of the aims of their policy since, though the Suez question 
might be patched up by such means, no defeat of any magni- 
tude could be inflicted on Colonel Nasser. It is here that British 
and French policy became tangled in its own contradictions. 
For, while renouncing a solution by force which had already 
become impossible in view of world opinion, they continued to 
act as though it were the total humiliation of Colonel Nasser 
which was their immediate objective. Thus Sir Anthony 
attacked the Egyptian President as a man in whom no faith 
could be placed, and military preparations continued loudly in 
spite of the obviously harmful effect their noise had on Britain 
and France’s international position. In other words, by a 
failure to see that, owing to the misplaced sympathy felt for 
Colonel Nasser by the anti-colonial States, the moment for a 
decisive’ check to Egyptian ambitions had not yet come, our 
diplomacy has been hindered from preparing the conditions in 
which an altered climate of world opinion would make such a 
check possible. In the eyes of most countries Egypt has done 
nothing so very wrong by her nationalisation of the Suez Canal, 
While Britain and France have managed to give their actions 
an appearance of aggression. It is this situation which we must 
Strive to remedy at the London conference. 

Our position there will be a weak one. Even though there 


may be a majority for internationalisation of the Canal, there 
will certainly be no majority for forcing this on Egypt. Colonel 
Nasser has now declared his willingness to negotiate a revision 
of the Constantinople Convention of 1888, and it is probable 
that the net result of the conference will be to leave Egypt in 
possession and effective control of the Canal with some kind of 
international arrangement abeut dues and maintenance. Both 
Mr. Dulles and the Government of India seem to be thinking 
along the same lines here—mmirabile dictu. This would repre- 
sent a diplomatic defeat for France and Britain with all its 
consequences on their world position. 

One card Britain and France do have, though they have so far 
shown a strange reluctance to play it. This is the Egyptian 
blockade of Israeli shipping and goods shipped to Israel 
through the Canal. For here is an instance of denial of free 
navigation to the shipping of a State with which Egypt has a 
political quarrel. Article 10 of the Constantinople Convention 
is specifically stated in article 11 not to be intended to interfere 
with ‘free use of the canal.’ In this matter Colonel Nasser has 
not a leg to stand on. As M. Maurice Duverger has recently 
written in Le Monde, this is the one point on which the Western 
powers could force him to yield without being accused of 
colonialism, and also the one point on which his yielding 
would do most to disable him for the post of uncrowned king 
of Arab nationalism. British reluctance to use this issue has 
been hardly comprehensible up to now; and, if we were to 
throw away the one real point in our favour—a point which 
entirely discredits Colonel Nasser’s assurances and justifies 
British and French alarm at this international waterway being 
in his hands—then it would go down to history as the most 
unskilful piece of foreign policy since Neville Chamberlain 
went to Munich. 

The best that can be hoped from the London conference is 
that an international guarantee of freedom of navigation on the 
Canal may be arranged and that Britain and France may be 
able to strengthen their hand by the exercise of sweet reason. 
If Colonel Nasser’s position now appears unassailable, this 
will not always be so. The inexorable logic of Pan-Arab 
nationalism must lead him to further action against the 
‘colonialists’ or against Israel, if he wishes to maintain his 
prestige. Whatever happens to the Suez Canal, it is certain that 
this is only one round in the fight between Egypt and the powers 
on whose interests she is encroaching. At the conference Britain 
and France should concentrate on weakening Egypt’s diplo- 
matic position rather than, by an ineffective display of tough- 
ness, wreck their chance of halting the march of Colonel 
Nasser’s future ambitions. 
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Thirty Years On 


CURIOUS and instructive parallel can be traced 
A tee the courses and reputations since 1939 of Sir 

Anthony Eden and the trade union movement. In the 
fifteen years following the outbreak of war, the trade unions, 
like Sir Anthony, consolidated a reputation for good sense and 
for stability. But they were not fully tested: Sir Anthony, 
because he remained second-in-command; the unions, because 
no real crisis confronted them. Since 1954 they have been faced 
with a succession of problems—differentials, automation, 
redundancy. The trade union movement has lost ground; its 
critics—like Sir Anthony’s—have been increasingly vocal 
about its failure to give a decisive lead. Both, naturally, have 
hoped for a chance to rebut criticism. Last month, both were 
presented with such a challenge. For Sir Anthony the issue 
remains in doubt; but the unions’ sharp contest with the motor 
industry has now ended, temporarily at least, in a settlement. 
And no matter what the unions concerned may now claim, the 
settlement masks what was in reality an ignominious defeat. 

Unpopularity the trade unions can accept, and sometimes 
even enjoy; but they cannot relish humiliation. The strike’s 
brief course revealed what has long been suspected, that the 
trade unions are still losing touch with their members. Even 
when reinforced by threats, traditional labour solidarity in 
a struggle with the bosses did not prevent half the workers from 
disobeying a strike call. This loss of touch is commonly 
attributed to faults in the trade union structure, which keep 
Officials too remote from factory-floor realities. But it is not 
simply an organisational defect. Trade unions tend to be run 
by a small minority of active members, who fall roughly into 
two groups: the traditionalists (who regard their union activi- 
ties much as the aristocracy once regarded charitable work, 
partly as a class chore, partly as quite an agreeable social 
function); and the Communists. Both these groups agree on the 
means, if not on the ends: war with the bosses. But the great 
majority of trade union members now are not in the least 
interested in war with the bosses. They think only in terms of 
the regularity of their pay-packet (particularly with holidays 
coming up); and if they do not, their wives do. 

The trade unions, therefore, were lured into battle on ground 
chosen by the enemy, and with half their forces ripe for deser- 
tion. Their defeat would have been even more ignominious 
had it not been for the fact that the actions of the British Motor 
Corporation, though tactically crafty, were ill-received by the 
public. The BMC was under the misapprehension, fostered by 
some foolish politicians, that employers in general are anxious 
for a showdown with labour. They are not: on the contrary (as 
the Director put it), ‘such retrogressive steps (and the bitterness 
they engender) give a hollow ring to claims about postwar 
achievements in the field of industrial relations.’ 

The unions, too, have been able to save some face by arguing 
that they have gained a point of principle: compensation for 
loss of employment. Certainly this represents an important 
advance; but it is smail thanks to the trade union movement 
that it has been made. The unions have been cool, sometimes 
positively hostile, to the principle of giving the worker a bigger 
stake in his firm. The President of the Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions Confederation may now devote much of 
his conference speech this week to the need for such a stake 
(for that is what the compensation principle will lead up to, in 
practice); but neither the TUC nor individual unions have 
given any sort of a lead in this campaign in the past. 

It will take many years before mutual suspicions are broken 
down. There are still too many employers who, like the BMC, 
seek to win petty tactical victories at the cost of reviving class 
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war; there are still too many trade unionists who, like some of 
the members of the unions in the motor industry, imagine they 
can secure working-class solidarity by setting worker against 
worker, with ‘sending to Coventry’ and war on the scabs. The 
great value of the recent strike and settlement, with luck, is that 
both these extremes will have been forced to recognise their 
unpopularity. The BMC executives can hardly fail to realise 
that they made fools of themselves; and the union executives, 
that reprisals against men who refused to strike can only lower 
the unions’ reputation still farther. In the circumstances, em- 
ployers and unions may learn to stop living in 1926, and tum 
their faces to the problems that confront them thirty years later, 


HEADWAY AT LAST 


sage is at last making real headway towards restor- 
ing her international trading position. The progress of 
both exports and imports in July was reassuring, since it is 
clear that the more favourable trends are well established, 
and are not merely temporary. Exports continue to hold up 
well, at about 10 per cent. above last year’s level. This strength 
is remarkable when it is remembered that the important 
Australian market is severely restricted for British business- 
men, and also that British motor-cars are out of fashion in 
Europe just now. The considerable increase in exports to 
North America is very welcome. Perhaps the various ‘dollar 
drives’ mounted by successive Governments have not been 
completely in vain. The imports bill is being trimmed, too, so 
that the trade gap, which last year was running at over £70 
million per month, is down to under £50 million. This is quite 
manageable, since we can pay for it by other ways of earning 
foreign exchange, such as shipping, insurance and, most impor- 
tant of all, oil. Of course, if the Suez dispute eventually leads 
to a fall in the earnings of British oil companies operating in 
the Middle East, then the whole picture would look very 
different. But if this is avoided, then the surplus of £100 million 
in the balance of payments in the first half of this year may well 
be repeated in the current six months. All the same there is still 
plenty to worry about. This improvement itself necessarily 
adds to the pressures of inflation at home, and the Government 
has not yet convinced anyone that it is the master of the 
situation here. Most of all it has to convince foreign opinion 
that all is well, and that the further rise in the wage bill which 
now seems likely this autumn will really be earned by a 
dramatic increase in production. 


HOPE AND RUMOUR 
By D. W. BROGAN Chicago 


OPE fighting calculation is the note of the Democratic 

Convention. No one can really see how Ike can be 
beaten unless he has a new illness or a great international 
crisis destroys the Republican promise and performance 
of peace and prosperity. But the tone of the Convention is 
not defeatist. The mere mass of delegates and well-wishers 
breeds confidence. Faith fortifies faith, and rumour fortifies 
rumour; swarms of top secret, highly plausible, absolutely 
reliable explanations and prophecies fill the air. The only 
sobering thought is they contradict each other: the Harriman 
camp cling to stories of breaks in Stevenson ranks; Stevenson 
fans report resistance of delegates to Truman pressure, for ‘The 
President,’ as he still is here, not content with his declaration 
for Harriman, is politicking all day and part of the night. His 
most formidable rival in the eyes of simpler-minded politicians 
is Mrs. Roosevelt, who has at least divided the New Deal 
mantle with her husband’s successor. 
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The less simple-minded delegates are watching neither 
Truman nor Eleanor Roosevelt, but Senator Lyndon Johnson. 
By stopping, if only temporarily, the Stevenson bandwagon, 
Truman greatly increased the bargaining power of the Southern 
bloc organised by Lyndon Johnson the Senate leader and 
Speaker Rayburn. It still looks like Stevenson, but the bloom 
js off; even his supporters note weaknesses in the traditional 
smoke-filled rooms if not in the open. Nobody outside the 
Harriman camp thinks Harriman can win; but some think he 
can stop the Stevenson force by long balloting and, possibly, a 
dark-horse nomination. The best-lit dark horse is Stuart 
Symington, who is coy but willing. There has been some 
speculation as to whether the real object of Truman’s declara- 
tion was to stop Stevenson in order to make possible the 
nomination of Symington, but this is probably too ingenious. 

If Stevenson is nominated, who will be Vice-President? 
Kefauver is still strong among delegates but is very much 
disliked by professionals. The star of the Convention last night 
was Senator John Kennedy, of Massachusetts: his Catholicism 
is both a handicap and a help. The stable is full of dark horses 
for Vice-Presidency. It must be remembered that many 
delegates are running for office themselves; they don’t believe 
they can beat Ike, but do believe they can beat local Repub- 
licans if there is a strong ticket. Politicians talk soberly of 
carrying both houses of Congress, for awe of Ike’s vote-getting 
capacity doesn’t entail respect of the Republican party; mean- 
time it is important to hold Democratic governorships, etc. 
There is deep resentment at the possible damage Truman 
did to this ambition; and his move, by increasing Southern 
power, may weaken the civil rights stand; but there is less fear 
of a negro bolt than there was. All the orators, including Mrs. 
Roosevelt, have stressed that Codlin’s the friend of the negro, 
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not Short. But the Harriman forces may force the pace. They 
can’t get Southern support so they are ready to face a Southern 
secession and are banking on the great Northern industrial 
States. The political plasterers are busy but success is not 
yet certain. The most important Negro politician, Congress- 
man Dawson of Chicago, is believed to be still for Adlai. 

There is total indifference to Suez or any other foreign 
issue. Even the denunciations of Dulles are part of a plan of 
general invective; the party is most anxious not to have the 
label ‘war party’ pinned on to it. It is still basing probably 
fallacious hopes on the farm vote but in secret candour it is 
highly doubtful of a Presidential victory if Ike is plausibly fit 
up to November 6. A new generation of politician is coming 
up. 1956 is the last chance of Stevenson, Harriman, Lausche; 
hence the savagery of the fighting. 

But no depressing thoughts affect the average delegate who 
smells victory; and candidates never really suffer complete lack 
of faith in victory. Truman believes victory possible by old 
‘give “em hell’ methods. I doubt very much if such hopes are 
widely shared by other ‘Pros.’ The Convention adjourned last 
night to the tune of ‘Happy days are here again.’ The Pros like 
to believe this, but many reflect that whatsoever king shall 
reign, they with luck and skill will be Vicars of Bray. A Demo- 
cratic President would be nice, but not necessary. 


GAELIC INTELLIGENCE 


UAMHASACH is word for Queen’s weather.——New Chronicle. 


SHE ASKED ‘What is the Gaelic for this kind of weather?’ The Provost 
. . told her, ‘Tha-e-mosach.’"—Daily Mirror. 

Q. ‘What’s Gaelic for this weather?’ 

A. ‘Greanach aimsir.’"—Daily Sketch. 


Portrait of the Week 


international news. As the Suez conference opens, it 

seems likely that a compromise solution will be reached 
which will leave Egypt in possession of the canal, while giving 
international guarantees about such matters as freedom of 
navigation and canal dues. Meanwhile, intense diplomatic 
activity continues. President Eisenhower has taken time off 
from the forthcoming presidential elections to call a meeting 
of Congressional leaders, while Mr. Shepilov has arrived in 
England accompanied by a delegation of impressive magni- 
tude. In this country the Opposition has requested the recall 
of Parliament after the end of the conference and there have 
been lunatic-fringe delegations to Downing Street to deliver 
resolutions condemning British actions over Suez. As usual, 
Mr. Fenner Brockway was well to the fore. 

In the US, as suggested above, there has been little time 
for anything but pre-election mancuvres. Ex-President 
Truman has come out with a strongly-worded statement in 
favour of Governor Harriman as Democratic candidate—a 
development that has fluttered the dove-cots of the Convention 
very considerably—while the main event at Chicago was the 
splendid Biblical key-note speech delivered by Governor 
Clement of Tennessee. An unexpected consequence of the 
Suez crisis has been the clash between the Colonial Office and 
the Maltese Government. A broadcast by the British radio- 
diffusion company in the island warning fishermen to steer 
Clear of areas about to be landed on by flying-boats had Mr. 
Mintoff annoyed and pulling down the poles on which the 
cables of Radiodiffusion are carried. This quarrel has since 
broadened into a general protest (conveyed in a message to 


() NCE again the Suez issue has overshadowed all other 
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the Prime Minister) about the UK’s policy towards Malta. The 
indecisive nature of the result of the referendum earlier in the 
year has evidently sown the seeds of political discontent 
while financial problems are growing worse under the 
influence of this uncertainty. 

Elsewhere in the world old problems have been none the 
worse for their supersession by a more urgent new one. In 
North Africa the French have been kept busy by a wave of 
fresh incidents which have taken place in spite of the 400,000 
French troops at present in Algeria. In Cyprus there has been 
a fresh outbreak of assassination, which was presumably set 
off by the execution last week of three terrorists. Uganda is 
to have a new Governor, Sir Frederick Crawford. The fact that 
his last post was in Kenya has created a certain amount of 
resentment in the protectorate. India’s five-year plan has come 
in for some criticism by two committees of foreign economists. 
Mr. Habib Bourguiba, the Prime Minister of Tunisia, has said 
that his country must be made into a modern state and that 
such Islamic survivals as polygamy were anachronisms. 

At home the chief event has been the return to work of the 
BMC workers better and possibly less angry for their holidays. 
The company has agreed to pay compensation for dismissal 
to certain categories of workers. The Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions has been meeting at Hastings 
and has heard an attack on the Government by Mr. Brotherton, 
their president. He criticised the inactivity of the Tories in the 
face of the threat to the car industry and maintained the 
workers’ claim to compensation in cases of redundancy. 

More generally there has been little news. The weather has 
been as bad as we now expect in August with Scotland in 
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particular coming in for torrential rain and flooding. It has 
been revealed that Britain is to explode four ‘atomic devices’ 
in South Australia in September and October, and these will, 
no doubt, make the weather worse still. In Belgium, at the 
mining village of Marcinelle, there has been a disaster which 
has cost some 270 lives. The works of art in Petworth House 
are to be accepted for the nation in lieu of death duties. Bertolt 
Brecht, the German dramatist, has died. 


Political Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


HE Government has not had a good week. When Sir 
Anthony Eden made his Parliamentary statement on 
Suez, the critics were almost inaudible. Now there are more of 
them, and they are much more vocal. Undoubtedly, there are 
signs of misgiving. But how widespread is all this? Has there 
been a real and massive shift in public opinion during the past 
few days—or are the noises now being heard merely marginal? 
I want to attempt some provisional answers to those 
questions. The light that the crisis has shone on the structure of 
our public opinion has brought out two facts: 

One is that the Socialist leadership is not prepared—in spite 
of some powerful temptations—to make a demagogic chal- 
lenge to the Government. Neither Mr. Gaitskell nor, 
significantly, Mr. Bevan shows the slightest leaning that way. 
They are talking no claptrap, making no attempt to deal in 
cant. They are behaving like men who see themselves at the 
head of a governing party, who recognise that Britain cannot 
be administered by catchwords. They are acting with realism 
and responsibility. Their years in power have taught them a 
great deal about the use of power. 

The other fact is the continued existence in this country of a 
miscellaneous group of people who are deeply and intensely 
suspicious of any positive action by Britain overseas; they in- 
clude pacifists, Communists and Liberals as well as Socialists. 
A sample member of this group—a sample in a state of 
chemical purity—is Dr. Donald Soper. He permitted himself to 
say, at a public meeting in London this week, that he was 
‘appalled’ at the ‘blatant idiocy’ of the Government’s actions. 
These are the people whom Mr. Menzies examined in his tele- 
vision broadcast—a consummate piece of persuasive reason- 
ing; it exhibited his grasp of the basic rule of advocacy, that 
you must show your opponent you understand his case if you 
wish to convince him. Mr. Menzies summed up their attitude 
as ‘whatever Egypt does, or may do, we can and must do 
nothing.’ 

Now this group’s opinions are held earnestly, if not widely. 
They are being disseminated with vigour. They are the main 
reason, I think, for the change in the climate of public opinion 
during the past few days. They are therefore worth scrutiny. 

Essentially, they rest on two assumptions. One is that it is 
indefensible for Britain to extract wealth from overseas terri- 
tories with lower standards of life than our own. The other is 
that the threat of force by Britain is in all circumstances un- 
justifiable (in particular, if it is made by a Tory Government). 
There is nothing self-evidently absurd about their contentions 
—which can be, and are, reinforced by those potent trigger- 
words ‘exploitation’ and ‘colonialism.’ But if the assump- 
tionists wish to carry the British people with them, they must 
accept the implications of their arguments. It is because they 
do not do this that they must be condemned as irresponsible. 

To put it brutally, all Britain lives by exploitation. Every 
inhabitant of these islands depends for food and shelter and 
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employment and social services on the proceeds of exploita. 
tion. Unless we continue to exploit the oil of the Middle Eag, 
we cannot maintain either our population or our standard of 
life. If it is wrong for us to exploit overseas territories, we must 
surrender our social services, abandon full employment, allow 
our living conditions to sink and to go on sinking. Unless the 
assumptionists are willing to face this, and to act on it, they are 
deluding themselves and trying to delude the rest of us. 

George Orwell said about our prewar pacifists that they 
were able to preach their creed because they were protected by 
the British Fleet; they were barnacles on our battleships— 
surviving by reason of the fact that they were a minority, nota 
majority. Our 1956 assumptionists are in the same position. §o 
long as they remain a minority they can continue to enjoy the 
material luxury of full employment and three meals a day, 
together with the emotional luxury of denouncing exploitation 
and imperialism. They are busy doing both. They are behaving 
over Suez like the legendary gentleman who said in 1940 that 
he refused to concern himself with the threat of invasion ‘since 
it can’t make any difference to me—I’ve got my pension.’ 

But a Socialist party that seeks power, and bases itself on the 
trade unions, cannot follow the assumptionists. Strong as it is, 
the emotional tug must be resisted. The party’s leaders must be 
realists, while the assumptionists continue to savour the 
pleasures of emotional irresponsibility; to insist on believing 
the best of Nasser and the worst of Downing Street; to condemn 
out of hand every action taken or contemplated by the 
Government. 

In estimating the movement of our public opinion during 
the coming weeks, the attitude of the trade unions must be 
considered as attentively as the official Socialist policy. There 
is no sign anywhere that the trade unions are ready to risk full 
employment by risking our Middle East oil. It would be 
astonishing if they were. For our industrial dependence on oil 
is plain to every worker. Steel, electricity and transport all float 
on it. All will founder if the oil is cut off. , 

Consequently, I do not believe that the assumptionist chorus 
represents more than a small minority of the British people. | 
would like to see these vocalists organise a 1956 Peace Ballot, 
on the lines of that prewar escapade. One question will be 
enough—this one: 

If Britain is forced, in the last resort, to choose between 
fighting for oil and accepting mass unemployment, what is 
your choice? 

I know how I would answer it. I think I know how the great 
majority of electors would answer it. But I shall be willing to 
respect the people who vote for mass unemployment. 


NASSER INTELLIGENCE 


President Nasser... 
Herald, August 13. 
Desperately worried, the Dictator of Egypt hummed and hawed, 


was calm, informal, and chatty.—Daily 


hesitated and evaded .. . his face was drawn and at times almost 
a sickly yellow.—Daily Mail, August 13. 
* 


President Nasser turned down the invitation coolly, calmly. ..- 
—News Chronicle, August 13. 
He nervously puffed a cigarette —Daily Telegraph, August 13. 
* 


Speaking in a low, almost diffident voice—Daily Telegraph, 
August 13. 
The calm confidence with which he spoke.—The Times, August 13. 


* 
Unsmiling throughout . . —News Chronicle, August 13. , 
Flashing a toothpaste advertisement smile ...—Daily Mail, 


August 13. 
With a half smile on his lips . . 


.—Daily Express, August 13. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE PARALLEL between Nasser’s nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal company and Hitler’s occupation of the Rhineland is, 
as Sir Robert Boothby said in a letter to The Times, almost 
exact. Lord Templewood in his autobiography says that the 
sort of question that was asked in 1936 was: ‘What justifica- 
could there be for a European war to uphold an out-of-date 
clause of the Versailles Treaty, and why should not the 
Germans have full sovereign rights in some of the most Ger- 
man territory in the Reich?’ Lord Simon in his autobiography 
wrote that ‘there was a large body of opinion which found 
some relief from reflecting that after all, Germany was at worst 
only exercising sovereign rights within her own boundaries.’ 
In the first volume of his History of the Second World War 
Sir Winston Churchill points out that Hitler had taken ‘advan- 
tage of the friendly evacuation by the Allies of the Rhineland 
several years before it was due.’ No doubt then as now there 
were barrack-room international lawyers like Dr. Summerskill 
to deny that any ‘transgression’ had been committed. The 
difference between now and 1936, it seems to me, is that Britain 
and France are no longer strong enough to be able to go it 
alone. Another and less depressing difference is, of course, 
that in 1936, unlike in 1956, most people did not understand 
the real significance of Hitler’s action. 
* * + 
FROM THE START Of the crisis the Manchester Guardian adopted 
a let’s-not-get-worked-up-over-trifles line which might have 
made it thoroughly unpopular; and whatever my feelings 
about its wisdom, I had to applaud its courage—until I saw 
its leader on the Prime Minister’s broadcast. ‘A telling part of 
the broadcast,” it began, ‘was the echo it evoked of 1938’; and 
it went on to argue, at some length, that the parallel was mis- 
leading. Now, anybody who had not heard, or who imperfectly 
remembered the Prime Minister’s broadcast, would naturally 
have assumed that Sir Anthony drew the parallel in it between 
Munich and Suez. He did not. He never even mentioned 
Munich. What he actually said was, ‘We all remember only 
too well what the cost can be of giving in to Fascism’; and 
‘with dictators you always have to pay a higher price later.’ 
In fact it is fairly obvious that what Sir Anthony had in mind 
was the Rhineland parallel, and I am sorry that the Guardian 
of all papers should have resorted to the dubious expedient 
of distorting Sir Anthony’s speech, the better to make its case 
against the Government’s policy over the Canal. 
. * . 


THE EASIEST WAY, I find, to overcome feelings of impatience 
or resentment against the Egyptians is to remind myself that 
it is only four years or so since they were liberated from 
Farouk. When I was last in Egypt the show tourist attractions. 
after the pyramids and the Cairo museum, were the royal 
palaces—kept for visitors in much the same state as Farouk 
left them, with his sixty-inch-waist uniforms still hanging up in 
the wardrobes. A draft guide book to the palaces was available. 
A friend of mine still has the copy he was given by Colonel 
Mahmoud Younes, now Vice-President of the seized Canal 
company. Among the attractions it describes are: 
On the right of the bed and over the silk is a painting of 
a nude symph with her hair long, lying on a bed, is hug. Were 
it not for the gold plated frame, it would have been very 
difficult till whether it is a painting or a livingbody. . . . 
oe to this wing we find a delicately agonised dental 
cimic, ... 
There are machines for hooving meat and peeling nuts. . . 
So many people are leading the same life, surrounded by 
the aspects of ursdom but it never inirted their attentions. . . . 


The book concludes with what the writer evidently feels is 
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the clinching argument for visiting the royal palaces: ‘when 
the American tourists saw it they exclaimed “Now we know 
why we did not have monarchies at the States.” ’ 

» * * 
IT IS a pleasant novelty for Londoners to see a new face as 
Soviet Foreign Minister. But those who have been in contact 
with Mr. Shepilov have, I am told, already begun to regret 
Mr. Molotov, who, however hostile in principle and often 
infuriating in public conference, was always polite, accessible 
and fully briefed. Shepilov’s reputation in Moscow is that, 
almost alone among the younger generation of officials, his 
horizons really are limited to the worn old pastures of Com- 
munist ideology. I was amused to see that the Observer, in its 
recent ‘Profile’ of him, imagined that the nickname ‘Dmitri 
the Progressive,” by which he is referred to by the Moscow 
smart set, is a complimentary one. I am told that, in reality, 
it is a particularly sardonic smack at his combination of hearty 
orthodoxy, endless ambition and mediocre ability. All in all 
he seems typical of the new generation of second-raters which 
is springing up under that super-second-rater Khrushchev. 

* > * 
FOR SOME months now Uganda has been listening to rumours 
about an impending change of Governor. Sir Andrew Cohen's 
great popularity there, surviving through various crises, made it 
particularly important that tact should be exercised in the 
choice of a successor. It is typical of the Colonel Office ham- 
fistedness that they should have chosen Sir Frederick Craw- 
ford. In character and ability Sir Frederick is an excellent 
choice; but it happens that he has been Deputy Governor of 
Kenya, and Ugandans of all races are united in a mistrust of 
anybody tarred with the Kenya colonialist brush. I have no 
doubt that Sir Frederick will soon banish this mistrust, as far as 
he personally is concerned; but for the Colonial Office to go 
against the known wishes of an entire colony in this appoint- 
ment is not calculated to improve its reputation in Africa. 

. + ° 


IT IS PLEASANT to hear that the Stalin Platz in Vienna is to 
have its old name back. When I was in Vienna in 195] 
everyone steadfastly refused to call it anything but the 
Schwartzenburg Platz, so that the change back is merely 
a recognition of the incorrigibly historical viewpoint taken 
by the population of Vienna. | wonder what will now happen 
to the monument in the middle of the Burg dedicated to the 
Russian generals who died at the taking of the city? In these 
days of political street-names postmen must have a bad time, 
but I imagine that the worst place for this is still Paris. My 
favourite street, as regards metamorphoses, is the Rue 
Denfert-Rochereau, which combines commemoration of the 
hero of the defence of Belfort in 1870 with a realistic preserva- 
tion of some of the phonetic elements of the former Rue 
d’Enfer—so called because haunted by devils from the 
sixteenth century onwards; the earliest reference is, 1 believe, 
in Rabelais. 
. * . 

‘WHAT ABOUT the price?’ a Daily Express editorial asked last 
week, in a homily on the advantages of removing the bread 
subsidy. ‘Elevenpence is the trade forecast. But at first there 
was talk of a shilling loaf. So the price has dropped a penny 
already!’ Just like in Bleak House, when Richard Carstone 
used to calculate that if he were in the army, he would be 
contracting debts at the rate of four hundred a year: so that by 
not joining the army he would save £2,000 in five years. I would 
have thought that even Express readers would have seen 
through this peculiar reasoning: but for Express readers, of 
course, the penny never drops. PHAROS 
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The Mainspring of Wealth 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 


the mainspring of wealth. It is productive capital 

equipment, and everyone wants as much of it as he 
can get. Russians, Indians, Americans, British, Germans, 
Italians, Africans—we all want to lever the curse off Adam’s 
brow by lightening his labour, and giving him a much better 
reward. The only lever for that is productive capital: com- 
munications, mines and oil-wells, ports and installations, ships 
and vehicles, tools and machinery of all sorts, and converters 
of energy into horse-power behind human elbows. But it can 
only come from existing resources: energy of all kinds 
(including human), natural materials, skills and techniques. 
and past savings in the present form of existing machinery 
and installations. The more human skills and productive 
equipment a country has, the more easily does it multiply; 
and vice versa. Hence those tears of still-poor consumers, the 
big majority of the sons of Adam in Russia, China. India. 
Africa and Latin America. Hence the appalling complacency, 
even smugness, of the oldest industrialised countries: Britain. 
France, America. ‘To him that hath shall be given.’ 

But to judge by the recent behaviour of have-nots, they 
will either take from the haves, or in short order they will 
build up their own capital equipment at such a pace that 
some of the older industrialised countries with stable popu- 
lations—Britain, Scandinavia and Germany—will be out- 
paced in both civil and war-like power. The biggest race, 
the biggest revolution, now going on in the world is not 
military or atomic or even political (what is Communism, 
now?). It is economic. It is evident in the swift switch of the 
Russian offensive from military to economic penetration. It 
is the race to build up the biggest mainspring of material 
power and production—for good or evil ends: to build up 
the most productive capital per head of population. 

Economists have recently become keenly interested in this, 
because their study is concerned with means—limited means 
contrasted with the unlimited ends for human beings—and 
capital, begot by human brains, has become the most potent 
of all economic means. The rate at which it is being maintained 
and expanded in any society determines that society’s ‘go’ 
or material progress. A dictatorship decrees that its people 
won't get much of capital’s fruits, in order that more capital 
shall be added unto it (or armaments made) instead of homes 
or clothing or private household equipment. A so-called 
democracy takes more of capital’s fruits to consume, and 
puts fewer of them back into the economic system to make 
more capital (or doesn’t like making armaments). This 
should not blind anyone to the basic identity between the 
dependence of both systems on capital. It is significant, there- 
fore, that a whole host of books by economists in Western 
countries, and a dispute among Russian economists, have 
recently burst out, all concerned with what makes productive 
capital grow, how its relative efficiency (‘profitability’ or pro- 
ductivity) can best be.judged, and what conditions are required 
to foster its growth. Among these books is one with special 
reference to Britain’s industries, both State and private: 
Dynamic Factors in Industrial Productivity, by Mr. Seymour 
Melman (Blackwell, Oxford, 22s. 6d.), who has made many 
studies of American and British industrial productivity. 

It is an intriguing, ingenious, thorough investigation of many 
aspects of industrial productivity, based on such statistical 
data as are available, and carefully reasoned. It is specially 


N OWHERE in the world is there any dispute about 


concerned with output per worker as ‘helped’ by productive 
capital, in leading Western countries, from last century to the 
latest data available. But it is also concerned with the growth 
in the number of clerical or administrative workers per worker 
on the shop-floor; the influences on firms making them install 
more equipment per worker; costings of machine-time (capital 
costs) as against wages (labour costs); and relative movements 
in all such factors, e.g., productivity of workers related to 
kilowatt-hours of energy consumed in production. Dr. Melman 
has an hypothesis. | do not agree with it as he words it— 
namely, that the faster and higher the real cost of labour 
rises (wages), the more does it ‘pay’ to mechanise production; 
and as mechanisation is the chief factor in raising the output 
of labour, the more you mechanise the more you raise labour’s 
productivity. Thus, the productivity of a nation’s labour js 
a resultant of the alternative costs of labour and machinery, 
Put that crude way (my own wording) Dr. Melman’s theme 
seems merely a variant of the American ‘high wages policy’ 
launched by Ford in 1912. The argument is that dear labour 
makes machinery relatively cheaper; machinery is more pro- 
ductive than labour (it can be flogged, run all day, etc.); so 
more machinery will render even the falling hours of human 
labour more fruitful (shift-systems, to flog the machines); 
and so the higher labour costs will be covered all the time 
from higher productivity—‘on and on and on, and up and up 
and up’! It has certainly worked in America, where labour 
was always relatively dearer than machines (capital). But 
obviously there must be careful timing in it. Suppose all 
labour costs were doubled overnight. How much would 
machines cost then? Consider the most rapid inflation in 
Britain’s history—that since 1946—during which real wages 
or labour cost (purchasing-power of 70 per cent. of incomes) 
have risen by 25 per cent. Then ask why the maintenance and 
net growth of Britain’s productive capital (i.e., the machines, 
power, etc., used by British workpeople) have been at the 
lowest levels of all in the Western world for the last decade. 
Dr. Melman can doubtless reply that, as | have shown else 
where, we in Britain have not made enough savings; that 
we have preferred to put them into non-productive capital 
(housing, etc.), or into big newly nationalised basic industries, 
rather than behind the 80 per cent. of our output which is in 
private hands and provides 100 per cent. of our exports. But 
if he does say it, his hypothesis only works under certain 
conditions, which don’t happen here. 

For accelerating mechanisation, more savings are currently 
needed. Now in America (because a free economy works) 
and in Russia (because a forced one works) the requisite 
volume of savings, for conversion into productive equipment 
—i.e., the foregone consumption which is turned into capital 
goods—is forthcoming. In Britain and France it isn’t. In 
Germany it is. Why? Labour costs have risen formidably in 
Britain, more than in France or Germany or America. Why, 
then. hasn’t Dr. Melman’s hypothesis worked out here? It 
may be correct; but it has not been permitted to work out; 
or else, for Britain, it is wrong. Far from machinery being 
relatively cheaper than labour today, compared with their 
relationship in (say) 1938, new machines today are relatively 
dearer than labour—the obverse of the Melman hypothesis. 
Why? Because, in America and Russia, productive capital 
accumulates more swiftly; so the new machines tend more 
and more to be made by older ones; i.e., more capital content 
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is in the new capital equipment, and less of labour content 
(so that the higher wages of labour can be afforded, as 
more and more pre-existing equipment is making more and 
more of each new machine). 

Now since relatively Jess new capital has been put to pro- 
ductive purposes in Britain since 1939 (and more of it to con- 
sumers’ amenities), and /ess new saving has been made than 
was needed, productive capital has not accumulated fast 
enough in Britain; so labour costs still rank relatively high 
in total costs. It does not pay—that is, it isn’t productive—to 
buy and install widespread new machinery in Britain, because 
(unlike the Russian and American systems) capital in Britain 
is worked mainly on a one-shift system. It lasts indefinitely, 
incredible amounts of labour are wasted on and around it by 
‘restrictive practices,’ it isn’t flogged, it does not represent 
so high a share of total costs—so more labour, even at labour’s 
present price of 25 per cent. more than in 1938 in real income, 
is used instead. Hence overfull employment, alias uneconomic 
use of labour, or to be accurate ‘concealed unemployment.’ 
Hence, also, our uninterrupted wage inflation, which has not 
been clawed back—as in America, Canada, Germany, etc.— 
by a faster rise in productivity due to accelerated, and pro- 
ductive, mechanisation. 

There are other points in Dr. Melman’s book on which I 
would like to dwell, but space forbids: e.g., the growth, in 
Russia and America more than in Britain, of clerical ‘overhead’ 
(vulgarly termed ‘admin.’) which worries Dr. Melman, but 
doesn’t worry me. I see it as a necessary growth in the brains 
of management instead of in the brawn on the shop-floor. 
Progress should surely remove brawn and manpower from the 
shop-floor, but expand brains in management, if more and 
more machines are to bear Adam’s curse. But I commend 
Dr. Melman’s book to trade union experts, management, 
and politicians in Britain. You do not need to agree with his 
hypothesis to profit from his valuable array of facts. And for 
the future of our country and its people’s standards of life 
—under any conceivable government, including a Communist 
one—those facts are gravely disturbing. The ‘go’ in our system 
seems to be in the wrong direction. 


Hindu Nationalism 
Today 


By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


ik: constitution of the Indian Republic forbids 
discrimination against the individual citizen on the score 
of religion, caste or creed. How does this work out in 
practice? Under Mr. Nehru’s guidance, a steady war is being 
waged against the kind of discrimination which the con- 
stitution forbids. This so impressed King Saud during his 
recent visit that he exhorted Indian Muslims (of whom there 
are some thirty-five millions) to be loyal to Mr. Nehru as 
their great protector. It was good advice; for Mr. Nehru 
sincerely supports the ideal of the religiously neutral State; 
indeed his feelings about Pakistan, and about the Kashmir 
question, are coloured by his conviction that religion is a 
matter for the private citizen rather than for the State, and 
that it ought not to enter into the considerations determining 
political allegiance. It is clear, however, that Mr. Nehru’s war 
is not yet won; so much is shown by his own emphatic 
denunciations of the communal spirit which still persists in 
Indian political life. Moreover in Pakistan there is fear that 
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the prevailing temper of India runs counter to the efforts of 
Mr. Nehru and of those who think with him. 

A recent Pakistani writer* has remarked that the history 
of Hinduism in the last century is a record of revivalist move- 
ments which have turned the Hindu mind to the ancient pre- 
Muslim glories of India. He proceeds to argue that it was 
these movements which shattered the synthesis of Hindu- 
Muslim culture built up during the centuries of Muslim rule 
in India, and, by inspiring the Hindu majority of the popula- 
tion with the ambition to create a Hindu raj, ultimately com- 
pelled most of the Muslims, who saw no future for themselves 
in such a policy, to withdraw into a State of their own. This 
thesis is certainly widely supported in Pakistan; the moderate 
and perspicacious manner in which Dr. Qureshi presents it 
undoubtedly increases its force; and his exposition of the 
differences in outlook between his own country and India 
is very illuminating. How far is he right in his belief that in 
a hundred years the Muslim community in India will have 
ceased to exist? 

If Mr. Nehru succeeds in converting the masses of his 
countrymen to his own way of thinking, Dr. Qureshi’s fear 
will prove groundless; and even the founding fathers of 
Pakistan may be convicted before the bar of history of basing 
their political calculations upon suspicions which later proved 
unjustified. But the process of conversion must, at best, be 
protracted, because Hinduism is a social system as well as a 
religion, and the mere enforcement of equality before the law 
between Hindus and non-Hindus does not necessarily meet 
the difficulties of non-Hindus who are outside the closely knit 
Hindu social organisation, with its powerful influences in 
politics, finance, commerce and industry. While there are 
many Muslims who occupy high positions in all four spheres, 
and who are deeply loyal to the new India, it is a matter of 
observation that in dress, language, architecture, art, science 
and ideas, it is the Hindus who set the pace. 

Hinduism, both as a religion and as a way of life, seems 
to be drawing new vitality from political freedom. Now that 
untouchability has been abolished by law, and the stigma 
imposed upon the caste system by its existence has been 
removed, the system itself flourishes anew as an index of 
social gradations. It figures even in the admirably conducted 
elections, which are India’s legitimate pride; many voters 
prefer to vote for candidates of their own caste, sometimes 
in disregard of political affiliations. Moreover, no one who 
travels widely in India can overlook the evidences of some- 
thing like a religious revival. The religiously neutral State 
has no irreligious or atheistic connotations. The major Hindu 
festivals are celebrated with greater pomp than ever; the 
crowds attending them are larger; they derive added impor- 
tance from the countenance of the official world. The place 
of the Brahman astrologer in family life is secure. The influence 
of religious mystics upon secular affairs, as the example of 
Vinoba Bhave shows—to say nothing of the reversal of 
Government policy over Andhra State following a ‘fast to 
death’—continues formidable. Even more significant, perhaps, 
is the close association between the Hindu religion and the 
latest and most progressive manifestations of the State’s 
activities. In the new community projects, in the national 
extension blocks, each programme of rebuilding provides for 
temples to meet the needs of worshippers of particular deities. 
In the larger centres, these temples are impressive examples of 
modern Irdian architecture, the ancient Hindu trabeate tradi- 
tion being admirably adapted to the requirements of light, 
space and noble proportions. Certain of the shrines which 
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contain portions of the ashes of Mahatma Gandhi, surrounded 
as they are by beautifully planned gardens, seem to be the 
very heart and inspiration of the new settlements growing up 
around them. There is certainly a religious element in the 
value which the Indian people now attach to the presence 
of lawns, trees, flowers and shrubs as settings for their 
industrial. as well as their educational and religious construc- 
tion. Nor does India discern any incongruity in the inaugura- 
tion of a new factory, a new dam, a new canal, with the 
formal Hindu ritual derived from immemorial antiquity. 

It is true that some individuals are impatient of this practice. 
Not long ago, one of India’s best-known leaders brushed aside 
the waiting Brahmins, who were preparing to affix the ritual 
tilak on his forehead, with the brusque order: ‘Don’t worry 
me with all this nonsense!’ The wide publicity given to this 
incident pointed the contrast between his mood of the moment 
and the main trends of public opinion, which are better illus- 
trated by the growing practice of returning to sacred uses 
some of the finest examples of Indian iconography to be found 
in private collections. These priceless bronzes, exquisitely 
patinated by the centuries, seem to gain new beauty from the 
hallowed setting for which they were originally designed; but 
there is no reason to doubt that the motives underlying their 
donation are pious rather than esthetic. 

Among many of the Indian leaders of today this revival 
of the Hindu religion takes the form of a renewed interest in 
the value of Hindu philosophy as a guide to the formulation 
of national policies in foreign as well as in domestic affairs. 
Patriotic pride in newly won political independence, confirmed 
by India’s steady rise to moral leadership in the larger Asian 
effort to remove the last traces of Western dominance, is giving 
an added meaning to ancient Hindu political traditions. It 
is in these traditions that the panch shila—India’s panacea for 
the cold war—are firmly rooted. It is these same traditions 
which inspire the feeling, now very plain to the foreign 
observer who encounters the leaders of India in thought and 
in action, that Western, and more particularly American, 
statecraft is primitive, almost childish, in its practice of 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels, in its conviction 
that affection can be bought with gifts, and in its blindness to 
the delicate patterns of Asian psychology. 

In India today, men of all castes and creeds are equal before 
the law and there are statesmen who are determined to ensure 
that this legal equality is so respected that everyone, without 
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distinction of religion, enjoys equal opportunities for attain. 
ing a fair share of happiness, progress and prosperity. Yet 
at the same time many foreign observers maintain that the 
cement which holds the country together, in face of its 
diversity of cultural and racial elements, is the power of 
Hinduism. The withdrawal of some seventy million Muslims 
to Pakistan, even though so many remain inside Indian 
territory, has suspended the remnant. as it were, in a surround- 
ing medium which is predominantly. apparently unalterably, 
Hindu. To say this is not to argue that the Muslims of India 
are a repressed minority—which would be untrue. But they 
seem, somehow, to be apart from the main stream of national 
affairs. Senior Muslim officials—and of these there are many 
outstanding examples—tend to be happiest when they are 
either at the centres of government or abroad. In both situa- 
tions, distinctions of religion vanish in the prevailing atmo- 
sphere of fervent patriotism and shared responsibilities, and 
the precepts of the Indian constitution are fully implemented 
—and vindicated. Even so, in spite of the noble ideal of the 
religiously neutral State, it is on the bond of the revived Hindu 
tradition that India must for some time, at least, rely in her 
efforts to control the forces of provincialism. which have been 
newly loosed, as well as sharply differentiated from each other 
and from the larger whole to which all belong, by the pro- 
posals to reorganise statal boundaries on a cultural and 
linguistic basis. Had Dr. Qureshi this in mind? 


Cadbury Castle 


By R. KENNARD DAVIS 


OMERSET is a haunted county. Its misty blue hills, its 
Geass scored with willows, its wooded combes 

hiding caves where early man fought hyenas for his home, 
its twisting lanes where the explorer comes suddenly upon 
hamlets of stone and thatch, its tall church towers set with 
fantastic gargoyles, all make one feel that one is living among 
ghosts of a past that is hidden only by the thinnest of veils. 
Glastonbury, Athelney, Wedmore, Sedgemoor—wherever one 
turns, one meets the presences, legendary or historic or a mix- 
ture of both, which these names recall. The Tor dominates half 
the county like a symbol, telling of Joseph of Arimathaea, of 
King Arthur and St. Patrick and St. Dunstan. Alfred gathers his 
army in the islands of the Parret and marches to victory at 
Edington; the shades of Monmouth’s rustic troops, who died 
for a good cause under an unworthy leader, plead to be remem- 
bered on the battlefield where they fell and in many a little 
town where they were slaughtered. Faint visions come of Ine 
and Aldhelm, of Romans flocking along the Fosseway between 
Iichester and Bath. of lake-dwellers at Godney and Mere, of 
Celtic tribesmen gathering their herds behind the ramparts that 
crown those misty hills, of miners sending lead from the 
Mendips to be shipped from little ports on the Axe or the Brue. 
The wide, gentle landscape, whose features have changed so 
little through the centuries, is peopled with them all. 

Climb Cadbury Castle on a clear day, and you will see it 
all spread before you. To make the right approach, in the right 
mood, you should leave the Castle Cary-Yeovil road at 
Galhampton and lose yourself for a short time in the winding 
lanes that will lead you—eventually—to North Cadbury, and 
then, across a main road, to South Cadbury; a quiet village 
of sun-mellowed stone and thatch, where. if you are lucky, 
your car will be held up by a herd of lovely Jersey cows with 
deer-like faces. on their way to a clean and prosperous-looking 
farmyard. There, opposite a seventeenth-century cottage with 
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mullioned windows, a steep but short climb through woods 
that conceal the lower earthworks will lead you to a ring of 
ramparts crowning a hill that juts out from a tumbled range. 
Walk along the top of the bank for two or three hundred yards, 
and you will reach a grassy knoll known as King Arthur’s 
Castle. You will probably have it to yourself; it is no place 
for the coach-driven tourist; and in front of you will lie as 
inspiring a view as anyone with a feeling for English landscape 
and English history could wish. Far to the right runs the long 
range of the Mendips. To your left are the Quantocks; and, 
between, the valleys of Parret and Brue, parted by the low 
Polden hills and the inevitable Tor that marks Glastonbury. 


Cadbury dominates that dreaming plain of saints and 
warriors, fishermen and basket-weavers. Its fortifications were 
built, they say, by the men of the iron age, and later occupied 
by the Romans; but legend (which may after all be history) 
links it with Arthur. His knights ride round the ramparts on 
silver-shod steeds at the full moon; his hunting-track leads 
through the woods towards Glastonbury. It is known, at any 
rate. that the Saxon advance was halted for many years on the 
line of the Parret, and for a force defending that great barrier 
of marsh, Cadbury would make a protected base and an ideal 
observation post. Did a real Arthur once stand where we stood, 
and look with a soldier’s eye across that green plain? And as 
his gaze fell on the Tor'rising like a great burial mound from 
the level, did he feel a presentiment that his own body would 
rest under its shadow? Such things are possible; or so at least 
one feels, under the spell of the Somerset country. 


Libya 


By JOHN MARRINER Tripoli 
S ANDWICHED as it is between the sinister haphazardness 


of modern Egypt and the clamorous uncertainties of | 


Tunisia, the newly founded kingdom of Libya enjoys a 
unique position. It is the largest country of northern Africa 
and, with its population of a little over a million, the least 
populated. It lives in complete amity with its recent occupiers, 
the Italians, of whom there are still some 30,000 within its 
confines, many of them enjoying high office in the administra- 
tion of its most important component State, that of Tripoli- 
tania. It exports almost nothing and yet is apparently pros- 
perous. There are large British, American. Italian and French 


minorities, yet there is no friction with any of them. It is | 
young in years and yet seemingly old in wisdom and, most | 


curious of all, it is a country that is entirely at peace, both 
within itself and without. Nothing would suit the Western 
Powers more than that the status quo should continue for 
ever and a day. But will it? 

If Libya were without foreign aid she would cease to exist. 
With the exception of a relatively small export of esparto 
grass, sheep (to Egypt) and cattle (to Greece), her visible 
exports amount to nothing at all. Thanks. however, to man’s 
inconstancy and the state of distrust that seems to be 
humanity’s immediate lot, Libya is in a strong position to 
sell ‘facilities’ and this she has done with a will. Britain 
pays her £3,750,000 a year for the right to maintain military 
bases, the United States $42 million (at least until 1970), France 


a lesser amount for the use of airfields in the Fezzan, and | 
only recently the Italians concluded a pact whereby Italy is | 


to pay £1 million now and a further £2 million in lire later 
on: in exchange Libya recognises the rights of the many 
Italian colonists still in the country and the Italian ownership 
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of certain commercial enterprises. She will not, however, allow 
Italian farmers to return to Cyrenaica. 


The sale of concessions to foreigners has also begun. As 
usual, oil is the commodity at stake and it is only natural that 
Libya should try to turn her poverty to riches in the same 
way as her sister Arab States of Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 
To this end a considerable number of British, French and 
American companies have been seeking concessions from the 
Libyan Government. The comic situation exists that there is, 
according to the geologists, only one area—around Benghazi— 
where it is at all likely to be found. In the mad rush to be first 
at the kill that followed this dictum, it was perhaps a little 
curious that it was an entirely new and unheard-of concern— 
the Libyan-American Oil Company—that secured most- 
favoured treatment. 


After centuries of Pheenician, Roman, Vandal, Byzantine, 
Spanish, Turkish and Italian occupation, King Idris I—the 
former Emir Idris el Senussi—is the first King of Libya and 
the first man to head a country fully independent of foreign 
rule. During the war he was a rallying point for a Libyan 
Army that fought on our side and is the head of the Senussi 
sect of Arabs, who hold him in great veneration. He is a 
sincere and good man—self-effacing to the point of an Attlee, 
learned and devout. His united kingdom consists of 
Cyrenaica, in whose capital, Benghazi, Idris prefers to live 
(this is his part of the world), Tripolitania (the name derives 
from the three ancient cities of Oea—modern Tripoli, Sabratha 
and Leptis Magna), which is the commercial centre, and the 
southern deserts of the Fezzan. He seems to have no troubles 
at all with any of his million subjects, whether they be the 
foreigners already listed, or Arab, Berber, Jew or Touareg. 

Every State has its own internal worries. In Libya it is the 
succession. Idris is sixty-nine, he is weak and ailing and he 
has no son. He has recently done the only thing left open 
to him. He has appointed five members of a Council of 
Regency which will, at his death, decide the broad terms of 
the succession. This council will have very great powers, for, 
if it cannot nominate a direct successor, it will have the power 
to take a plebiscite of the Libyan people on whether or not 
it would prefer a republic. The British, who by now probably 
know more about Libya than anyone else, would like the 
monarchy to continue, since the figure of the king is a potent 
binding force in this curious country. Some of Idris’s fine 
upstanding nephews—sons of his brother—have been men- 
tioned as possible crown-princes-designate. Whatever happens, 
it is of the greatest importance to the West that the present 
peaceful state of affairs in Libya should continue. 

Will it? A sinister new factor has recently emerged on this 
particular chess-board in the shape of a Soviet mission. 
Complete with a staff of over forty, a Russian ambassador has 
been appointed, officially ‘to promote cultural and economic 
relations,’ though what Libya and the Soviets can possibly 
find in common in these spheres is difficult to see. The Russians 
have certainly not come to Tripoli for the good of their health 
—or of Libya’s. 

Like so many countries surrounding her, Libya is making 
a bid to attract the tourist. This cannot be a very easy task: 
the Americans and the British must think themselves a little 
distant from the few joys that Libya can offer them, and the 
French and Italians have so many far better attractions close 
at hand. On the credit side, however, it is incontestable that 
Libya offers an excellent climate, fine bathing beaches, and a 
friendly and honest population. I have been in many Arab 
countries, and nowhere have the people impressed me more 
favourably than here. 
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City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


WAS one of the six thousand who visited Chatsworth on 
] Bank Holiday Monday and was there until the gardens 

shut at six. I saw only seven pieces of litter in all the 
gardens and have come to the conclusion that people north 
of the Trent throw less litter about than those south of it. 
Here in North Cornwall, where I write this, there is paper 
everywhere, along the roads, on the beaches, on the cliffs, 
Of course, as soon as one goes away from the recognised 
beauty spots and with the aid of a one-inch map discovers 
the unfrequented places that are more truly beautiful, there 
is no litter. 1 suppose that is because the people who visit such 
places really like them. There was no litter at Pepper Hole 
near Padstow, which is the most terrifying cliff scenery | 
have seen in Cornwall. Suddenly in the turf one comes across 
a hole about fifty yards in diameter, where black slate veined 
with white and green falls sheer for two hundred feet, and at 
the bottom the sunlit Atlantic foams under an arch over 
unapproachable boulders. Whenever I see majestic cliffs like 
these, I long to visit the Shetland Isles. For if a mere 200 feet 
is so spine-chilling, what must the cliffs of Foula be like, that 
rarely visited island with its remote people, where the cliffs 
are 1,200 feet high? A friend told me he recently visited the 
remoter northern isles; Fetlar, which is so fertile, Outer 
Skerries, and so on. He even went to Fair Isle. The well- 
being of the community there depends on six young bachelors 
who do all the heavy work and man the weekly boat for 
Lerwick. The rest of the population knits and farms and 
feverishly knits again. But he never reached Foula because it 
is so difficult of access. He just saw the great cliffs. 


SWAKELEYS 


Middlesex still has a patch of real country north of 
Uxbridge and here is one of its few remaining country houses, 
Swakeleys, once a show place full of Elizabethan panelling 
and plasterwork. The Foreign Office Sports Association owned 
it from 1927 to 1954. The Army had it during the war and 
of course did much damage. Since then all the plumbing has 
been stolen, but not before the inside of the house was flooded 
from the excess of bathrooms put in by the Foreign Office 
and the inadequate guttering in the roof. The present tenant 
is the London Postal Staff Sports Association. The Harrington 
screen survives inside, one or two fine fireplaces, two pretty 
ceilings and some murals. But most of the house is in a 
shocking state from damp and neglect. Swakeleys is scheduled 
as an Ancient Monument; the National Trust has something 
to do with it, but I don’t know quite what, and the Uxbridge 
Borough Council for a peppercorn rent keeps part of the 
grounds and the lake in a filthy condition. This place is 
precious because of its unique position as a country house near 
London apart from its undoubted merit and attraction. Perhaps 
the Minister of Works will be able to arrange concerted action 
among the many interested parties to save it. 


ENGLISH PLEASURES 


I conclude with a few extracts from summer holiday diaries 
along different parts of the coast-line: 

‘After half an hour of beggar-my-neighbour those of us 
who were old enough played whist until it was time for lunch.’ 

‘Because the towels were still wet from yesterday and the 
children had slight colds, we decided not to bathe in the rain. 

‘All of us had seen the film at the New Era, but we thought 
it would be pleasanter than another walk in this high wind.’ 
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A Re-reading of 
‘Tom Brown’ 


By RICHARD USBORNE 


HAT a thoroughly unpleasant book Tom Brown’s 
W Schooldays is! It nestles under the gooseberry bush 

of being a ‘classic,’ and is, | suspect, hardly ever 
re-read by grown-ups. So it escapes the criticism it deserves. 
J read it first at the age of eight, nearly forty years ago. | read 
it again, for the second time, last week. It has produced in 
me a bout of depression, which has turned into a strong dislike 
of Thomas Hughes and anger at his book. Obviously, too, 
lam angry at myself. 

| had, for a purpose, been studying the early 1902-08 pre- 
Mike school stories of P. G. Wodehouse, and this took me to 
the British Museum Reading Room, and a pile of old bound 
volumes of the Captain. There were public school stories in 
every issue, by Wodehouse or some other of the then experts. 
But, in flipping through volume after volume, I was at first 
surprised, and later disturbed, to see how often the illustrations 
showed two boys fighting—with bare fists and in bad blood, 
not in the boxing ring. And at least once in every volume, I 
should say, there would be a picture of the end of such a 
schoolboy fight: one boy putting on his coat again and the 
other knocked out, lying on the grass of the playing field, or 
floor of a dormitory. Why, I wondered, this fist-fighting 
tradition in school stories? Was fighting, in fact, frequent in 
schools then? Did it happen much in my schooldays? Or in 
Wodehouse’s at Dulwich? And where did this strange idea, 
much put about, and probably believed. by manly writers like 
Kipling and John Buchan, come from, that the best basis for a 
lifelong friendship between men was a furious fist-fight in the 
early stages of the acquaintance? I went home and re-read 
Tom Brown's Schooldays. 

Dickens? Yes. Thackeray? Yes. But I accuse Hughes and 
his Tom Brown of being the main villains. I cannot prove my 
charge, but I make it. And I suspect that, in other ways as well, 
Tom Brown has, over the last hundred years nearly, influenced 
not only later writers of school stories, but also schoolmasters, 
parents, and boys who read it just before going to boarding- 
school for the first time. And the influence in all cases has 
been for the bad. It is quite a load of anger to bear against a 
book written by a good man, as instruction for his own eight- 
year-old son who was just going to his first school. Thomas 
Hughes was a good man, I think. He was a fool, I know. Tom 
Brown is a fairly sickening book. Apart from its Dickensian 
start, it is generally being painful, or mawkish, or snobbish. 
Hughes said later that he wrote the book in order to preach 
and do good. A similar claim was made by Dean Farrar for 
his even more mawkish, if less seminal, Eric or Little by Little. 
I discovered that the Bishop of Calcutta to whom Farrar 
dedicated Eric was the G. E. Cotton who had been Hughes’s 
model for that do-gooder clergyman master. Do you remember 
the weird behaviour and conversation of that Kingsman in 
the cricketing chapter at the end of Tom Brown? The cricket 
match itself is weird enough. The bilge talked on the boundary 
by this mystery man of God (who drank his tea from the 
Saucer) makes the chapter nearly idiotic. 

Re-reading Tom Brown has opened, for me, the door on 
memories long locked away. I was going to prep school. The 
summer seemed to be racing towards its September doomsday. 
A new trunk had appeared, with my initials painted profes- 
sionally on it. And a playbox, and stockings and handker- 
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chiefs and all sorts of other things in dozens and half-dozens. 
There was a great stitching-on of nametapes, and the opinion 
was freely expressed that I would take to school like a duck to 
water. I was sad and rather frightened. And then my father, 
chuckling and indulgent, gave me a copy of Tom Brown's 
Schooldays. He said it was a great book. I read it, and my 
secret fears doubled. I saw myself being roasted, and bullied, 
and caned, and made to sing songs standing on a table, and 
being laughed at for saying my prayers, and being lifted 
insensible off a rugger ball at the bottom of a collapsed scrum 
of a hundred boys. And now I saw why my father had had 
a gym instructor in twice a week from Leamington to teach 
me boxing. / would have to fight. 

Tom Brown’s Rugby is, for me, equated with my prep 
school, not my public school. We were a peaceable bunch of 
kids at my prep school. But there were two fights with blood- 
shed when I was there. The first was when a tough egg picked 
on a dim, scholarly type who was more or less a joke to his 
friends, and accused him of having stolen, or lost, his (the 
tough egg’s) copy of Teddy Lester. The fight, in the lavatories 
courtyard, was long, messy and extremely inexpert; and the 
tough egg, against the form-book of schoolboy fiction, was 
winning easily when a cry of ‘Cave !’ broke up the crowd, and 
the fight in the middle of it. 

The second fight was between two friends and cozvals in 
Fifth Form Room itself. The bigger of the two decided that 
the smaller had been taking up too much of the bench all the 
term, and started a push-me-pull-you match that soon came 
to lost tempers and blows in, as the story-book cliché has it, 
‘a hastily improvised ring.” The bigger boy won, I am thank- 
ful to say. He was myself. I am ashamed of the episode now; 
but not so silly as to wish that I had lost. In Tom Brown, 
you may recall, Holmes had thrashed the bully, and years 
later the bully sought out Holmes and thanked him for ‘the 
kindest thing ever done to him,’ a turning point in his career. 
Well, well. 

What has Tom Brown, the book, got to do with these two 
fights at my prep school? This. I maintain that both the tough 
egg and I started our fights, or let them develop at the first 
possible opportunity, because we found ourselves near the 
end of our time there without ever having been in a fight. Our 
fathers, and Tom Brown, and all the books in the school 
library that Tom Brown had spawned, had told us that fighting 
was part of school life for all manly boys, and obscurely we 
had need, therefore, to show ourselves to be manly. ‘Fighting 
with fists is the natural and English way for English boys to 
settle their quarrels,’ wrote Hughes in that nauseating last 
page of the chapter ‘The Fight.’ (This last page starts, ‘And 
now, boys all, three words before we quit the subject . . .’ and 
ends, after three hundred, *. . . don’t give in while you can 
stand and see.’) I say that fist-fighting is not natural at all, but 
that Hughes, more than any other man, is culpable for the 
bristling fallacies in the phrase ‘the noble art of self-defence.’ 

Perhaps my main fury against Tom Brown currently is that 
it is so easy to forget. I said at the start that my father, 
chuckling and indulgent, had given me a copy of Tom Brown 
a few weeks before I left home for school for the first time. 
My father, a mild, friendly man, had certainly forgotten his 
last reading of the book. And, in due time, I forgot mine, too. 
Eight years ago, my son was being got ready to go to prep 
school . . . the same prep school that I had been to, and my 
father. Chuckling and indulgent (I now recall with disgust), 
i gave the boy a copy of Tom Brown. 





STRIX is on holiday. His articles will be resumed shortly. 
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SUEZ 

Sir,—Admittedly, the Government has acted 
and spoken in such a way over Colonel Nasser 
and Suez as to give some semblance of truth 
to Mr. Charles Curran’s ‘Political Commen- 
tary’ of August 10, in which he suggests that 
their action has been in ‘complete conformity 
with one of the basic tenets of Toryism, . 
the protection of the nation’s security and 
welfare.’ But is the latter protected by such 
panic measures as have been taken or may be 
proposed on lines so far made public? A 
great many responsible writers to The Times 
and other papers seem to ‘ink otherwise, 
and that considerably less wi: talk and action 
would have served our ‘security and welfare’ 
better; such attempts at ‘security’ appearing 
more to favour oil interests than national wel- 
fare, although one would agree there is some 
connection between the two. 

Mr. Curran’s further remarks become little 
less than shocking, and I hardly think that 
the Prime Minister is likely to thank him for 
his enthusiasm for the ‘basic tenet’ of Toryism, 
as interpreted by your contributor; which 
appears to be indistinguishable from naked 
power-politics, acording to Mr. Curran. 

Your own leader presents a rather different 
picture of the present crisis, and it may be 
hoped that very many second thoughts are 
drifting through (this would seem a proper 
simile!) Government minds, as the Con- 
ference approaches. 

Of course, Mr. Curran’s quotation of 
Bernard Shaw is most apposite: Shaw was 
quite right; but to what extent does our own 
country take his advice and how does Tory- 
ism’s alleged ‘basic tenet’ fit into the picture? 
If we really have the ‘interests of the rest of 
the world’ at heart, should we not have 
anticipated the present crisis and taken the 
Canal and other similar narrow waters to the 
United Nations years ago? Even now, we seek 
to act without this body. Rightly does your 
contributor question Britain’s willingness to 
cede Gibraltar, etc., but why cite Shaw and 
his basically Christian philosophy so far as 
this instance goes? As Mr. Curran further sug- 


gests, we cannot have it both ways, while 
seeming to try and have it so—internationalisa- 
tion at the point of the sword! The two just 
will not mix.—Yeurs faithfully, 
P. R. LANE 
Westminster Bank House, Clevedon, Somerset 
7 
Sir,—Mr. Charles Curran is probably right. 
Given a choice between a fall in their 
standard of living and shooting-up niggers, 
the majority of British voters will probably 
prefer to shoot-up niggers. What I cannot 
quite understand is why this prospect seems 
to make Mr. Curran so delighted. Short- 
sighted selfishness is triumphant—an H-bomb 
shatters the air—ants take over from 
humanity. The angels may weep, but Mr. 
Curran is rubbing his radio-active hands—he 
was right all the time.—Yours faithfully, 
KEN TAYLOR 
54 Flower Lane, Mill Hill, NW7 


‘ES BRILLIG WAR .. ’ 

Sir,—The setter of your ‘Holiday Questions’ 
is mistaken in stating that the author of the 
German translation of ‘Jabberwocky’ (Ques- 
tion 14) was ‘probably Lewis Carroll himself.’ 
The author was actually Dr. Robert Scott, 
collaborator in the Greek Lexicon, who in- 
cluded it in a pseudonymous contribution to 
Macmillan’s Magazine, February, 1872, which 
purported to prove that ‘Jabberwocky’ was 
itself a translation from a German original. 
According to this theory, ‘mein Béhm’sches 
Kind’ should have been rendered ‘my young 
Bohemian,’ instead of ‘my beamish boy’; and 
so on, ad lib. This entertaining article can 
be read in The Lewis Carroll Picture Book 
1899; it is quite as plausible as many later 
interpretations of Carrol which have been 
seriously intended. ‘Sent Snark to Dr. Scott 
(in return for his German Ballad),’ wrote 
Dodgson in his diary, April 3, 1876. 

The German version is amusing to English 
people, especially when spoken aloud, as a 
parody of the general effect of the language. 
It is unlikely to amuse Germans, even when 
they appreciate the original English, because 
it is, of course, thoroughly bad German, un- 
intelligible even as ‘nonsense.’ When I included 
it in my recent biography of Lewis Carroll, I 
received a friendly protest from a librarian in 
Hanover.—Yours faithfully, 

DEREK HUDSON 
47 Pembroke Square, W8 


DEIFICATION AND CLARIFICATION 
Sir,—Surely Pharos has by _ implication 
answered his own question when he writes: 
“When you make a creature a co-Redeemer 
with God. . . .’ If this thought be turned into 
the simple Catholic phraseology that ‘Both 
God and Our Lady can say to Christ: “My 
son,” the uniqueness of Mary is at once 
apparent. She is more than (as Wordsworth 
describes her) ‘Our tainted nature’s solitary 
boast’: she is the one human being who shares 
a privilege with God alone. 

This is only one way of stating part of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation—which is 
Christianity. But, in practice, though all who 
profess and call themselves Christian say they 
believe in the Incarnation, only Catholics in 
fact do. Thus, from time to time, it has been 
necessary to safeguard this central doctrine 
of the Faith by defining details—as the 
Immaculate Conception insists on Mary’s free- 
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dom of will (and therefore possibility of 
choice) and the Glorious Assumption 
emphasises, so to speak, the ‘honourableness’ 
of God. 

The doctrine of the Co-Redemptress is thus 
not ‘something which may be defined’ (though, 
of course, circumstances may arise which 
make a ‘definition’ necessary). It is something 
which has always been believed, because it 
is an aspect of the Incarnation. 

It is all in the ‘Hail, Mary’—and that, as 
Protestants prefer to express it, is Luke j, 
28.—Yours faithfully, 

HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 
193 Sussex Gardens, W2 

* 
Sir,—Like many people fundamentally or 
subconsiously unsure of their own case Mr, 
Evelyn Waugh resorts to abuse in order to 
fortify, as he obviously believes, both it and 
himself. It would be interesting, however, if 
he would explain why both the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds specifically confine the act of 
creation to the First Person of the Trinity, 
if, as he maintains, Creation is a necessary 
attribute of Godhead.—Yours faithfully 

JOHN MARTIN 

9 Hertford Street, W1 


BALANCED TV 

Sir.—Pharos in ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ on 
August 10, says it is simply untrue that 
£750,000 was provided in the Television Act 
for the support of balancing programmes. He 
goes on to say that the possibility of un- 
balance was only foreseen by Opposition 
speakers. 

You, Sir, were sent a copy of the Authority's 
notice to the press and Pharos presumably had 
it before him. To this notice was annexed a 
few extracts from the series of statements 
made by Government spokesmen during the 
debates on the Television Bill. These extracts 
show that 

(i) it was intended that ITA should receive 
a limited appropriation out of the 
rapidly growing licence revenue; 

(ii) this money was to enable a _ proper 
balance to be kept in the programmes 
and to allow particular items to be 
divorced from advertising; 

(iii) the Government regarded this provision 
as an essential part of the new indepen- 
dent television system. 

But Pharos ignores all this. He states that 
the Authority has-~first to balance its pro- 
grammes, after which the Treasury, if it is 
pleased, will hand out some money. On this 
naive and fanciful foundation he establishes 
his ‘plain fact’ that the ITA has fallen down 
on its job.—Yours faithfully, 

B. C. SENDALL 
Deputy Director-General 
Independent Television Authority 

[Pharos writes: ‘I was not concerned with 
the many curious things Members of Parlia- 
ment said in the course of the debates on 
the Television Bill; I was dealing with the 
Act itself. It said: 

(1) ‘that the programmes maintain a proper 
balance in their subject-matter and @ 
high general standard of quality’ (sec- 
tion 3). 

(2) ‘The Postmaster General may, with the 
consent of the Treasury, pay to the 
Authority out of moneys provided by 
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Parliament, such sums, not exceeding 
seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
in any one financial year, as he may 
with the consent of the Treasury 
determine’ (section 11). 

‘There is nothing in the Act to suggest that 
(2) was to be forthcoming in order to make 
(1) possible; so it is untrue to pretend, as the 
ITA did in its recent handout, that the subsidy 
was ‘provided in the Television Act for the 
support of balancing programmes.” It was not. 
Balance was stipulated without any such 
qualifications: and the ITA, as I said, having 
failed in its duty to maintain any balance, 
cannot expect much sympathy now.’—Editor, 
Spectator.} 


PEN NEW POEMS 
Sir,—For the past five years PEN anthologies 
of new verse have appeared under the imprint 
of Messrs. Michael Joseph Ltd., and you have 
been kind to enough to allow me to invite 
your readers to submit poems for considera- 
tion by the editors. A sixth volume is now 
in preparation, the editors being Miss Kath- 
leen Nott, Professor C. Day Lewis and Mr. 
Thomas Blackburn, and manuscripts, accom- 
panied by a stamped addressed envelope for 
return, should be addressed to the Editors, 
New Poems: 1957, the PEN, 62/63 Glebe 
Place, London, SW3, before October 31, 1956. 
Those who wish the arrival of their manu- 
scripts to be acknowledged should also enclose 
a stamped addressed postcard. Poems which 
have appeared in book form cannot be con- 
sidered, and each poet may submit two poems 
only. Payment will be made for all poems 
accepted.—Yours faithfully, 
DAVID CARVER 
General Secretary, The PEN 


WOMEN IN ANTIQUITY 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to thank Mr. 
Seltman for his letter, and to say that it is an 
error to suppose my criticism of the review 
upon the book Women in Antiquity was made 
because the writer was ‘only a woman’? The 
criticism was written because the review was 
before me, the book was not. The sex of the 
writer was a mere chance. The review con- 
tained statements so sweeping and general as 
to appear to me quite out of balance with 
history, and my criticism was meant to 
demonstrate this. 

Mr. Seltman concludes his letter as it seems 
to me with the same lack of balance, when 
he writes, ‘but for women . . . Christendom 
from the fifth century to the Renaissance 
offered only disgrace.” Yet how so? Many 
women appear as Saints in the Church Calen- 
dar. They presided as Heads over great com- 
munities, Christianity assured women a mar- 
riage of security, a home where she perhaps 
often exercised a wise predominance, and 
many a medieval romance selects a woman 
as an example of character and heroism. The 
influence of women in the Saxon period is 
very marked. 

If Mr. Seltman had said that only recently 
have many injustices to women been removed 
(let alone the Renaissance) I should have been 
with him, for within memory, Government 
gave women no representation, they had no 
share in making laws, which they had to keep 
—nor did they appear upon public bodies. If 
a woman married, her property became legally 
her husband’s. Most professions were closed 
to her, nor did the universities admit her to 
degrees. The ‘age of consent’ to her sexual 
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ruin was the childish one of twelve years. 

But surely it would be out of balance to 
hold Christianity responsible for all this. Was 
it not rather a male attitude, out of tune with 
the Gospel, and reaching back far before it 
into the mists of antiquity? 

This male attitude can indeed be traced 
sometimes in the Church itself as a perversion 
which can become, as in other places, a hard 
prejudice.—Yours faithfully, 

A. EARLE 
Canon of York 
Wansford Vicarage, Driffield, E. Yorks 


GLYNDEBOURNE 


Sir.—Mr. Colin Mason, in your issue of 
July 13, filled most of his space in lauding 
the English singers working at Glyndebourne 
this year. Excellent. But he associates this 
with abuse of me. This I can stand, but I 
wonder why he should think the work we have 
done at Glyndebourne, at Edinburgh and else- 
where should be rewarded in this way. 

To quote his article of July 13: ‘but for 
those snobs who do not know how to judge 
the evidence of their own ears, perhaps the 
testimony of Mr. Christie at Glyndebourne, 
certainly not noted for favouritism towards 
English singers, will carry more weight.’ Are 
our Glyndebourne public snobs? Am I a 
snob? Why am I noted as a Britannophobe, 
when the rest of his article praises our use 
of British singers? Is he entitled to raise such 
a point when we have no State subsidy and 
the State is paying £270,000 per annum to 
Covent Garden—even if they are bankrupt! — 
to compete with Glyndebourne founded twelve 
years before Covent Garden opera? Were we 
wrong to use our family fortune for this work? 
The envy and malice with which we have for 
years been attacked has not stopped us. The 
best answer is to ask you to laugh at it— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN CHRISTIE 
Glyndebourne, Lewes, Sussex 


HISTORIC CHURCHES 


Sirn,—Few right-minded people are likely to 
disagree with the remarks of Mr. John 
Betjeman on this subject but, as an ordinary 
layman with no particular ecclesiological 
pretentions, it seems to me that the position is 
clear cut. If a man subscribes money to the 
Historic Churches Preservation Trust and then 
historic churches are declared ‘redundant’ and 
destroyed, he has been bilked! There are no 
two ways about it. The Trust has taken his 
money on false pretences. 

Another question arises—when is a church 
‘redundant’? In these days many a tin mission 
hall on a new housing estate is packed out while 
churches in the centres of towns stand almost 
empty. Are they all to be declared ‘redundant’ 
and pulled down? Again, in places where there 
is plenty of choice, congregations are apt to 
fluctuate because of the quality of the 
incumbent, the music, or the type of service 
provided (briefly, ‘High’ or ‘Low’). If an 
unpopular incumbent empties his church or 
a poor organist and choir drive the congrega- 
tion elsewhere, is that church, old and beauti- 
ful though it may be, redolent of the spiritual 
peace of the centuries gone by, to be declared 
‘redundant’ and marked for destruction? If 
the size of congregations is to be the criterion, 
our cities will soon become very graceless 
places! —Yours faithfully, 

HOWARD MARTEN 
Cheltenham : 
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POETS OF THE FIFTIES 
Sir,—Mr. Campbell's quip is so trite it may 


be allowed to pass without comment. But I 
cannot let pass the revolting accusation that 
I or my friends write “Lallans.” What are 


Lallans? It sounds like a cow chewing the cud. 
The language that | write was called Inglis by 
Dunbar, Scottis by Gawin Douglas, and 
Scottish by myself. My friend Mr. Hugh 
MacDiarmid also writes Scottish. English, and, 
if | may coin a word for his new linguistic 
work, Worldish. My friends Mr. Goodsir 
Smith and Mr. Robert Garioch also write 
Scottish: Mr. Edwin Muir and Mr. Norman 
McCaig write English, and Mr. Sorley 
MacLean, one of the best poets now living in 
these islands, writes Gaelic 

What the others consider they do, I cannot 
say. The term ‘Lallans’ scems to have been 
bruited about by Mr. Douglas Young, a man 
of many admirable gifts, but good taste in 
poetic matters is not noticeably one of them. 
—Yours faithfully, 

TOM SCOTT 

5 Mackenzie Place, Edinburgh 


BENJAMIN HALL 


Sir,—I am collecting material for a biography 
of Sir Benjamin Hall, afterwards Lord 
Llanover of Abercarn (1802-1867), and would 


be grateful if any of your readers in possession 
of unpublished diaries or letters relating to 
him, or his wife, however briefly, would kindly 
lend them to me. Any material sent will be 
treated with the greatest care, and returned 
promptly.—Yours faithfully, 

MAXWELL FRASER 
13 Wheatley Place, Blackwood, Mon. 





‘Better Books 


booksellers 
of Charing Cross Road 
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being serious 
about being 


funny 


_— SENSE OF HUMOUR is part of the natural wealth of our country. It helps us to live 
our lives. It enables us to laugh when other nationalities lament. It is indeed fortunate 


that we have a talent for portraying this indigenous sense of comedy in films. There is, 


however, nothing funny about making films which are funny — it is a serious business. 


It is curious, but it is a fact, that our overseas 
friends — who cannot always understand us — have 
an insatiable taste for British comedy films. The 
reputation established by ‘Genevieve’ and the two 
‘Doctor’ films has been reinforced by Norman 
Wisdom pictures, all of which have been comedy 
successes at the box offices of the world — successes 
which bring a stream of much needed foreign 
currency flowing back to Britain. Currently, we are 
making at Pinewood ‘Doctor at Large’ and a new 
Wisdom film ‘Up in the World’. 


But success, as every successful man knows, 
brings with it additional responsibilities. In the case 
of the Rank Organisation, responsibilities not only 
to itself but also to the whole British film industry. 
For this reason, arrangements have been made 
which ensure that control of the Rank Organisation 
can never pass into foreign hands. 


Having a “future” is reassuring —if one is 





enjoying a “present.” Which is why the Rank 
Organisation is to-day doing everything possible to 
help the independent producer and the film industry 
in Britain. 


The Rank Organisation have spent many millions 
of pounds since the war in modernising existing 
cinemas and acquiring new ones, both abroad and 
at home — all for the purpose of providing secure 
outlets for British films. Rank is the only film 
company outside America to have established a 
global sales organisation. The facilities of this over- 
seas sales organisation are available to any British 
film producer on exactly the same terms as those 
enjoyed by films from our own studios. 


The Rank Organisation believes it imperative — 
if only out of commercial good sense — that every 
possible practical help should be given to the British 
film industry. And that is what it is doing. 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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Contemporary Arts 


Yesterday, Certainly: 
Tomorrow, Perhaps 


AT LEAST this can be simply said of the com- 
plicated and demanding exhibition ingeniously 
inserted into the Whitechapel Art Gallery and 
called ‘This is Tomorrow’—that it contains a 
sequence of twelve small self-contained dis- 
plays produced in almost every case by a col- 
laborative architect-painter-sculptor team, al- 
though the exhibition as a whole challenges 
in one way or another the autonomy of these 
vocations and their traditional territories. 
There are also contributions, both in the cata- 
logue and on the floor, from a number of pub- 
licists, one of whom aspires ponderously to 
verse in the manner of E. E. Cummings. In 
spite of its title, the presence of Robby the 
Robot and references to cybernetics, the show 
has a strong whiff of the past rather than the 
future; it stands in rather the same relationship 
to the twentieth century that Roger Fry’s 1911 
exhibition did to the nineteenth, for most of 
the exhibits and the manifestos they illustrate 
represent ideas and attitudes which were hot 
in the Twenties and even earlier. Ten years 
after the Nineteen-Forties war it reflects what 
was most advanced immediately after the 
Nineteen-Tens war, namely the constructivist- 
Bauhaus-De Stijl positions and the various 
expressions of the spirit called Dadaist. The 
show is pervaded by nostalgia, like those cur- 
rent writings about a jazz which was originally 
on the boil more than three decades ago, and 
one of the portrait-group photographs in the 
catalogue seems to emulate those photo- 
graphic documents of the beginning of the 
modern movement. 


In this respect, the exhibition is typical of 
the historical bias of our post-war period, for 
as Herbert Luthy has written in a recent essay 
on Brecht, ‘We draw new life out of old graves 
and not only out of old ones but from fresh 
ones too—even out of the kind the Bible refers 
to as whited sepulchres.” I make this point 
simply in order to indicate that visitors should 
not expect, in international terms, a very 
advanced exhibition. It is thoroughly interest- 
ing and worth attention because the people 
concerned represent a concentration of energy 
and growth, even if some of them do not sug- 
gest a positive fruitfulness but rather some 
appendix in the body of contemporary art. The 
exhibition also suffers from being in essence a 
series of manifestos many of which are far less 
convincing than what the artists would produce 
on the job. Some of them seem to be most con- 
cerned to clear a little living space for them- 
selves or shout out their identity; some of the 
statements would serve as the passing currency 
of studio argument, but look unconvincing and 
defensive in, print. 

If collaboration is one of the exhibition's 
motives, a deep, wide fissure of antagonism 
divides it, as I have already implied by writing 
the words Constructivism and Dadaism into 
the same sentence. The fact that certain of the 
groups can exist at all under the same roof 
is a reminder of the Thirties here, when non- 
figurative artists and surrealists bedded to- 
gether in the pages of the London Bulletin; | 
wish that the Reith Lectures could have come 
a bit later so that Dr. Pevsner could have run 
his gauges of Englishness over this show. The 


‘dadaists,’ whose contributions I will review in 
a second article, are provocative, exhibitionist, 
combative, opfortunist—I use the words 
descriptively—popularist. To them Plato is a 
dirty word—like peace to an aggressor—and 
they are scared to be caught wearing any values 
or anxious, if they are, to call them fancy dress. 
By contrast the constructivists cultivate 
lucidity, refinement, tidiness, modesty, a cool, 
Platonist, forward-looking, undemonstrative 
moralistic attitude. Their apposition of the two 
makes the gallery into a  mind-shaking 
sequence of fairgrounds and monasteries. 

The constructivist philosophy, with its 
denial of representation in any degree and its 
measured impersonality, automatically removes 
many of the causes of discord between archi- 
tect, painter and sculptor. Since the periods 
when a single ideology united the three, they 
have been divided because painting and sculp- 
ture were representational arts and architecture 
was not, and in the last two centuries by the 
cult of individualism and romantic sincerity. 
The display by Erno Goldfinger, Victor 
Pasmore and Helen Philips, which aims to 
show how the painter and sculptor, in this case 
through colour, relief construction and a hang- 
ing wooden sculpture, can modulate and 
energise the space created by an architect, is 
the most mature, confident and persuasive 
example of the constructivist ideal of co- 
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partnership and one in which Pasmore’s 
infinitely fragile and sensitive talent predomi- 
nates. The only display not to include an archi- 
tect shows work by Anthony Hill, John Ernest 
and Denis Williams, and this has an overtly 
historical character not only because it includes 
a useful account of the development of con- 
structivism but because the work, lacking per- 
sonality and force of form and imagery, is a 
series of projects and propositions. On the 
other hand the directional space which has 
been so modestly presented by Robert Adams, 
Frank Newby, Peter Carter and St. John 
Wilson, offers, through this architect-engineer- 
sculptor collaboration, one of the most arrest. 
ing images in the show. The future of con- 
structivism must, I believe, depend upon this 
kind of partnership which we have hardly 
begun to explore or organise, but one cannot 
help remembering that in a contracting society 
like ours, in a state of economic instability, 
flexibility of thinking and _ technological 
inventiveness are essential to tomorrow’s archi- 
tecture. In this respect the collaborations of 
John Weeks with Adrian Heath and with 
Kenneth and Mary Martin have a special 
interest. 

Constructivism is a philosophy of art and 
an orthodoxy. To those like myself, who sym- 
pathise with its intentions and many of its 
achievements without subscribing exclusively 
to its creeds, it must seem to disregard certain 
inescapable human and therefore artistic 
impulses, needs and cravings. It is such require- 
ments which other parts of this exhibition seek 
to consider; I hope to consider them next week, 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Behind the Screen 


A FEW days ago I was in Manchester and 
wished to see what kind of a show Mr. 
Bernstein’s Granada is putting on. Mr. 
Bernstein is one of the white hopes of com- 
mercial television. He is an experienced show- 
man who will go as far as the public will allow 
him to go in flattering their intelligence. If 
they will not let him go very far, he is not to 
be blamed. As none of my friends is among 
the 300,000 who own television sets capable 
of receiving Granada in this region, I called at 
the studios which are so far down town that 
they are almost in Salford. They are, however, 
not very far from the Opera House which was 
previously the last outpost of civilisation. 

Granada have the only studios in this 
country which were specially built for tele- 
vision. They were put up in about eight months 
and resemble in architecture and decoration 
the kind of thing we saw at South Bank. This 
means that they have a neatness and compact- 
ness one does not associate with television (no 
trailing flexes) and a liveliness one does not 
associate with Manchester. The station has 
been operating for only about three months, 
and the staff are full of pioneering eagerness 
which keeps them hanging around when they 
might be at home. 

The studio is putting out locally about two 
and a half hours entertainment a week in the 
afternoons and about three hours a week in 
the evenings, mostly in fifteen-minute pro- 
grammes. One of the regular items which has 
made a hit is Youth is Asking in which six 
grammar school children fire questions at such 
well-known people as Kingsley Martin, who 
used to work for the M.G., Cyril Lord the 
textile manufacturer, and the Red Dean, who 
was once Dean of Manchester. Another 
serious feature is Lef’s Listen, which simply 


consists of fifteen minutes’ conversation of 
people who are notably good talkers. The 
Granada staff say, however, that their 
triumphs are to be looked for in the future, 
not in the brief past. One feat of which they 
are proud, however, is to have done seventy- 
nine outside broadcasts in three months with 
only two vans. 

The night I was there the local programme 
was of the kind the sensitive viewer avoids. 
Some Lancashire couples, the men in their 
best suits, the wives with newly done, very 
crinkly perms, were brought before the 
cameras to say which they thought had the 
higher value, a sum of money or an object 
such as a Stilton cheese, an electric rotary 
ironer or a chamber pot. (A lady telephoned 
to say she thought it disgusting to show the 
pot.) The interest in such programmes is not, 
of course, in the Competition or in the modest 
monetary prizes given, but in the behaviour 
and spontaneous humour of novices before the 
camera. 

Where we are unduly harsh in our judge- 
ment of television is in supposing that pro- 
grammes such as this are meant to be watched 
with concentration. When I was in America 
last year I noticed that my hosts would switch 
on to provide a background to conversation as 
they used to with radio. From time to time 
they would glance at the screen and if some: 
thing looked interesting they would turn up 
the sound, watch for five minutes and then 
arrange for general conversation to continue. 
It is because people don’t look all the time 
that the commercials often begin with a whizz 
and a bang, in the hope that somebody will 
glance around. 

The most important event last week was, of 
course, the Prime Minister’s broadcast. This 
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Enrich your life with new experience and memory with 
unforgettable delights by visiting this Island Paradise 

r ‘ * SUMMER ALL YEAR 

: Choice of varying climates 
80° on coast, 60° in hills 
Relics of age-old palaces 
Vast jungles of wild life 
Exotic birds and flowers 
Splendid national parks 
Festivals and pageantries 
Lovely sea and beaches 
Recreative sports for all 





Excellent motor roads 
Fine hotels and resthouses 


ONLY 30 HRS BY AIR 


Breakfast in London one day, 
and dine in Ceylon the next 


Miidetiatieiita tiie 


From Travel Agents or Ceylon House, Hyde Park Gdns., London, W.2 





YOUR —if your baggage is 
HOLIDAY lost or destroyed; if you 


meet with an accident; 


may cost or if your house is 
you more ransacked in your 
° absence. 


All these risks can be insured 
at moderate cost by 


THE LIVERPOOL « LONDON «. GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Head Office: London: 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool 2. (Chief Office) 1, Cornhill, E.C.3. 











A Welsh Coxswain 


THIS MAN IS NEWS 


every time a lifeboat puts to 

sea. He gives his services 

willingly : he deserves your 

support. Help him by sending 

a contribution, however 
small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE- BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 





Accommodation from 20/- a day 


Rew 4 








Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 



















A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 
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INCREASED TO 


from 1st October di 


Geees 


Income 
Tax Paid 


All money invested in Abbey National 
Share Accounts will bear with effect 
from ist October 1956 the increased 
rate of 34 per cent per annum, income 
tax paid by the Society. This is equivalent 
to £6.1.9 per cent when income 
tax is paid at the standard rate. 

The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts 
will be increased to 3 per cent per annum, 
income tax paid, equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent 
where the standard rate of income tax is paid. 
Any sum from £1 to £5,000 is accepted; money 
may be withdrawn at convenient notice. Ask 
today for details at your nearest Abbey National 


Office, or write direct to the address below for the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of the Building Societies Association, 


ABBEY HOUSE: BAKER ST.-:LONDON, N.W.1+ Telephone: WELbeck 8382 
Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office 
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was done without any attempt at cleverness. 
Indeed the camera angle remained unchanged. 
Sir Anthony was shown head and shoulders 
and he looked down at his script as frequently 
as he needed. The effect was wholly natural 
and pleasing. The script itself I thought was 
poor for its purpose. A simple narrative with 
a descriptive phrase or two about ocean-going 
ships floating through the deserts might have 
made more impact that the rather closely 
woven political argument. 

One of the discomfiting effects of television 
is the way it reveals the weaknesses of plays 
which seemed good when one saw them on the 
stage. I remember rocking with laughter when 
I first saw Bridie’s comedy of life in a Scottish 
university, What Say They? But on television 
there were long tedious passages which 
explained why Bridie was never as successful 
a dramatist as he was always promising to be. 

How odd people are in their reactions to 
television. On the night when Eden spoke 1 
had in for the occasion a university don and 
an expert on Far Eastern affairs who had not 
seen a screen since the Coronation. I thought 
they would want to see Commonwealth Maga- 
zine, but after a few minutes of it they pleaded 
to be allowed to have the Western on ITV. | 
think it was a genuine choice, not just 
academic perversity. And they were in raptures 
about the commercials. 

JOHN BEAVAN 


Petticoat Curtain 


THe IRON Petticoat. (Plaza.——THE SIGN 
or VENUS. (Continentale.———CHILD IN 
THE House. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 

The Iron Petticoat, as you can guess from 

the title, is a kind of latter-day Ninotchka in 
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which the humour that sparks from the meet- 
ing of East and West has grown (as it must 
do) grimmer, since the penalty. of falling in 
love with the wrong half of the world is 
now likely to be, not heartbreak, but death. 
All the same, the new variation on the theme, 
directed by Ralph Thomas and acted by a 
glittering if rather ill-assorted cast, is more 
determinedly lightweight than its predecessor, 
and though there are some good enough jokes 
—all the expected situations,and a few new 
ones for good measure—the film’s almost 
frantic anxiety to avoid the heartfelt ends by 
becoming a strain. The fault of this lies, I 
think, less with the direction than with the 
casting, for Katherine Hepburn and Bob 
Hope are so incongruous together that their 
differences of style and outlook, of mood and 
voice and character and intention, cannot fail 
to jar. Miss Hepburn plays her part as a 
woman—warmly, energetically, gauchely, 
touchingly; Mr. Hope plays his as a funny- 
man—slickly, amusingly, but without a trace 
of warmth, let alone of passion. The story, 
which is simple as pie, offers scope for either 
interpretation: an ace Russian flyer—female 
—flies off from Moscow in a pet because a 
mere man has been promoted over her head 
in the squadron, and reaches the Americans 
in Berlin still quivering with rage. To win her 
over to democracy all the enticements of the 
West—evening dresses, nightclubs, lace under- 
clothes, love in the unlikely pérson of Bob 
Hope—are offered her, and the ups and downs 
of her temptations carry us gaily enough 
along. But the incompatibility of temper, of 
tone, remains. It is not that Miss Hepburn 
cannot play comedy—she has demonstrated a 
score of times she can—but that she cannot 
play comedy of the Bob Hope kind. Straining 
to find a common meeting ground, two good 
performers—one brilliant, one at least clever 
—waste the best part of their talents. The 
result is a hotch-potch—yet a lot more enter- 
taining than many more satisfactory, more 
consistent and less ambitious films. 


* 


The Sign of Venus is, in another way, an 
undecided sort of film, too. You never quite 
know whether to take it—or how far to take 
it—as satire, or irony, or tragedy, or comedy, 
or farce, or a mixture of the lot of them, 
and you come out with a vague impression of 
crossness and grievance in those who made it. 
All the same, it throws some interesting, if 
grisly, light on Italian domestic life. A group 
of Roman types—loutish car-thief, lonely 
photographer, ageing roué, honest workman 
—circle around the story of two girl cousins, 
one a cool beauty who angrily resents the 
stares, prods, pokes, pinches, whistles and 
remarks she attracts every time she sets foot 
outside the front door; the other a hotly 
frustrated plain girl who hopes only too 
obviously that some of the stares, prods, 
pokes, etc., will some day come her way. The 
plain Cesira is a consistent and credible, if 
faintly repellent, little person (perhaps the fact 
that Franca Valeri, who plays her, is part- 
author of the script as well, has something to 
do with it); but with the lovely Agnese poor 
Sofia Loren, pitting her appearance against 
a script that makes her out innocent, simple- 
minded, and almost invariably shocked at the 
attentions of men, can do very little. Vittorio 
de Sica in his familiar old-charmer style will 


probably delight those he usually delights, 
but for my taste he leans a little too far to- 
wards farce; Raf Vallone as the good, solid 
fireman in a crowd of spivs manages to make 
virtue attractive. Director: Dino Risi. 

* 

Child in the House is saved from being just 
another of those routine sociological treatises 
our studios turn out so often by the enchant- 
ing Mandy, whose grave good-mannered 
charm and perfect air of naturalness make 
her performance something quite different in 
kind from that of the normal run of child 
actresses. With Phyllis Calvert, Eric Portman, 
and one of her vintage housemaids from Dora 
Bryan. Director: C. Baker Endfield. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


TWO POEMS 


A Roman Grave 


When a commanding chariot carved 

Its tracks in dust, and soldiers yawned 

Beneath a portico, and starved 

For want of fighting, this unknown 

Centurion led a victory 

That gave his features and his name to stone. 


Then he died. Nineteen centuries 

Brawled over his sarcophagus, 

Leaving their dirt; and summer trees 

Made shadows where the street had been. 
While worlds were conquered, kingdoms tell, 
His stone lay silent in the grass, unseen 


They found his monument, the face 
He had made for a flattery; 
They found how little was the place 
He held—and so he was assessed. 
And yet for him that hill he took 
Was Hannibal’s and Czsar’s best. 
K. CAVANDER 


Losing a Sail 
By walls half-built to bar the creeping tide, 
A ruined church, a pewter-coloured sea, 
Salt stagnant ponds: the marram stalks are 
plied 
Beneath a wind that snaps all withering stems; 
Dusk blurs the sickle-contour of the bay 
On which, far out, a fifteen metre skims. 


Lightly the yacht is heeling to the sails; 
Its underbelly shines in the last sun 
Almost as radiant as a mackerel’s scales 
When it is dying. Loosened by a roof, 
The great jib bellies out; the jib-sheet gone, 
It whirls to the horizon like a leaf. 
J. E. M. LUCIE-SMITH 


- 
The Spectator 
AUGUST 20, 1831 
WE have received pamphlet by Captain 
Woop! EY, in answer to some observations on 
‘his (Captain Woodley's) System of the Unt 
verse.’ We are unlucky in never having before 
heard of the said system. We perceive, from the 
pages before us, that it confutes the Newtonian 
one, and demonstrates the stationariness of the 
sun. 

The theorem, page 12, in which Captain 
WooDLEY proves that gravitation cannot be the 
cause of forcing heavy things to fall to the 
ground, fully satisfies us as to the nature of 
Captain WooDLEyY’s pretensions as a scientific 
reasoner. 
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BOOKS 


A Certain Smile 


By PETER QUENNELL 
Hives read Francoise Sagan’s first novel, Bonjour 





Tristesse, published a couple of years ago, when it 

achieved in France alone a sale of a quarter of a million 
copies, | did not expect that there would be much to say about 
the authoress’s second book. Evidently, I thought, she was 
doomed to repeat herself; and what she repeated would no 
doubt be her obvious mistakes—I remembered, for example, 
the rather clumsy device, slightly suggestive of old-fashioned 
opéra bouffe, which half-way through Bonjour Tristesse she 
inserted to bring the story to a head. The publication of her 
new novel proves me once again completely wrong: her 
new novel is decidedly better than the first; and. while she has 
reaffirmed her existing qualities, many of the faults that marred 
Bonjour Tristesse have been quietly dropped overboard. 

The greatest charm of that remarkable production was a 
kind of sad lucidity, not to be confused with the self-conscious 
cynicism often displayed by very young writers. She seemed 
to be looking at the world through the eyes of youth—she had 
then reached the age of eighteen, and at the moment is not 
yet twenty-two—but to possess a degree of worldly percipience 
usually reserved for middle age. The heroine’s amorous and 
attractive father, his discarded favourite and his current 
mistress, were described from a young girl’s point of view, 
within the framework of an immature mind, but described by 
a novelist who had acquired a precocious grasp even of feelings 
that she did not personally share. 

In Un Certain Sourire she is far more deeply committed; 
but, although attention is now focused upon the amatory 
experiences of the narrator herself—and the narrator is a 
very young woman, about Francoise Sagan’s own age—she 
has not yet lost the air of juvenile detachment that charac- 
terised her earlier story. Can this really have happened to 
me? she appears to be demanding throughout the narrative; 
for she is still a little bewildered to find that she has been 
cast in an adult role, and surprised to see a literary convention 
re-emerge us an agonising emotional fact. It is true, she 
learns, that a woman bereft of her lover, for whom the expected 
letter does not arrive and the telephone does not ring, may 
suffer all the pangs with which she is credited by the fashion- 
able novelist and the popular dramatist: that adult life is 
largely made up of clichés, and that a situation is not the less 
painful because we are familiar with it on the printed page. 

For Un Certain Sourire is the story of a seduction, if 
seduction can be said to occur when the chief sufferer has 
had so few illusions. At least in physical experience, the 
heroine is already grown up. Dominique, who lives at a 
students’ lodging house and is studying for her baccalauréat, 
has already experienced the physical reality of love with a 
fellow student, Bertrand; but her experiments have failed to 
arouse any genuine feelings apart from those of immediate 
pleasure; and the pleasure she receives is still predominantly 
narcissistic. Dominique, indeed, has all the egotism of youth, 
exaggerated by a sense of personal isolation peculiar to the 
existence of the present period. The life she shares with 
Bertrand and his friends is active and yet curiously aimless. 
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After attending a lecture at the Sorbonne, they almost always 
adjourn to a café on the Left Bank—preferably a café with 
a gramophone that plays the latest jazz or swing records. ‘La 
musique de jazz [Dominique decides] c’est une insouciance 
accélérée’; and the mild euphoria produced by music and 
whisky represents a condition of human happiness. Dominique 
is perfectly acquiescent, yet also sometimes slightly bored. 
‘Je m’ennuyais un peu, modestement . . .’ she informs us in 
the opening chapter. 

Meanwhile, her friends talk: the record revolves. What, 
if anything, is to happen next? What happens is that the 
incautious Bertrand introduces Dominique to his Uncle Luc, 
a middle-aged, much-travelled man; who conceals his fatigue 
and indifference beneath an expression of superficia! gaiety. 
Dominique is attracted to Luc, although she is simultaneously 
attracted to his warm-hearted and maternal wife; and, when 
Luc proposes that she should join him for an illicit holiday 
beside the Mediterranean, there seems no good reason why 
loyalty to Francoise or Bertrand should stand in the way of a 
new adventure. The adventure is successful: its results are 
calamitous. Luc gently shrugs off Dominique as soon as they 
have returned to Paris; and she is plunged into a minor hell 
of loneliness and thwarted passion from which she only 
ascends by a series of slow and humiliating efforts. 

* * * 


So much for the outlines of the story—a story, on the face 
of it, neither particularly interesting nor markedly original. 
The heroine herself, however, is the last to pretend that she 
has experienced a unique catastrophe. In fact, it is the recogni- 
tion that she has not suffered alone. and that a predicament 
such as hers is among the commonplaces of human life, that 
enables her finally to escape from the closed circle of her 
own unhappiness. Her valedictory words set the tone of the 
book: ‘A nouveau, je le savais, jétais seule. J’eus envie de 
me dire ce mot & moi-méme. Seule. Seule. Mais enfin, quoi? 
Jétais une femme qui avait aimé un homme. C’était une 
histoire simple; il n'y avait pas de quoi faire des grimaces.’ 
Thus, by refusing to grimace or protest, the adolescent 
narrator presumably becomes an adult. ‘A simple story,’ she 











A History of Poland O. Halecki 


he eight hundred years of Poiand’s independent history are 
described, and new chapters include accounts of Poland’s 
rebirth after World War I, her twenty-one years of indepen- 
dence, her outstanding contribution to the allied cause in 
World War II, and her trial during ten years of Russian- 
imposed Communist domination 215. 


NEW (N EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY ‘ P 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria 
Edited and Introduced by George Watson, M.A. The text 
of Coleridge’s masterpiece (containing the essence of his 
important critical views, and intimate glimpses of his friend 
Wordsworth) is here completely revised and re-annotated 
and presented for the first time as the author intended it. 
7s. 


2ND PRINTING ALREADY! 


The Constance Spry 
Cookery Book 


‘Fat, tull, delectable opus... . the range 1s extraordinary.” 


—Sunday Times 

‘Wholesome, common sense about tood and people... 

recipes from a boiled egg to a dinner party.”——D. Telegraph 
1,280 pages; fully illustrated. 50s. 
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is obliged to agree; but, thanks to the sad lucidity of vision 
that I have mentioned earlier, Francoise Sagan has made it 
the basis of an oddly moving and absorbing book. 

The tale is told with a remarkable economy of words. So 
far as an English reader can pretend to judge, Un Certain 
Sourire is uncommonly well-written, and conforms, moreover, 
to one of the finest traditions of classical French story- 
telling—that of La Princesse de Cléves, Manon Lescaut, 
Adotphe, Le Lys dans la Vallée and, in our own times, 
Radiguet’s Le Diable au Corps, the tradition, that is to say, 
of the very short novel, scarcely longer than a long short-story, 
which, notwithstanding its spareness and slenderness, has all 
the complexity and variety of a full-length narrative. Having 
just read an exceedingly clever and unconscionably volumin- 
ous novel by a modern English woman writer, stuffed with 
redundant dialogue and otiose supplementary detail, I am 
the more inclined to appreciate Francoise Sagan’s literary 
virtues. 

Imagine the same situation and the same scenes as they 
would probably have been treated by Miss X! For example, 
there is a passage that describes how Dominique, in company 
with Bertrand, Luc and Francoise, visits Bertrand’s mother at 
her country house. Young women, especially young women 
in love, are seldom very observant travellers; the house, she 
notes, is ‘une assez belle maison, entourée de pelouses’; and 
what chiefly impresses her is the splendour of a luxurious 
bathroom. Here Miss X would undoubtedly have intervened 
with several paragraphs of ‘fine writing.’ We could hardly 
have been spared an exact description of the view from 
Dominique’s bedroom window, of the pattern of the quilt on 
the foot of her bed and of the lighted candles on the polished 
table when, in a new dress with a tasteful antique brooch, 
she eventually comes down to dinner. None of these pre- 
liminaries interest Dominique, whose thoughts and fantasies 
are naturally reserved for Luc; and when she and Luc, after 
an embrace in the garden and various meetings at Parisian 
bars, elect to make their surreptitious expedition to a hotel 
in the South of France, we are excused from any discursions 
upon the beauty of the summer sea, although we are told that 
it is astonishingly blue and that the rocks are sharply red, 
and that Dominique, the child of an impoverished bourgeois 
family, has never encountered the sea before. . . . 

Yet the story of their love-making has all the descriptive 
background it needs. A more elaborate and romantic setting 
would falsify the whole effect; for the adventure described 
is intended to remain light and casual, ‘une aventure sans 
lendemain et sans sentimentalité, in which pleasure is given 
and accepted, and the feelings of neither party are exposed 
to an intolerable strain. But such descriptive touches as the 
novelist does provide—‘dans la chambre, la nuit, lodeur 
suppliante et fade du mimosa d’été’—are always deftly and 
accurately placed. A similar restraint, incidentally, is applied 
to her handling of sexual themes. In no way is the impression 
that she produces even remotely pornographic; and her London 
publishers, who found it expedient to remove one or two pas- 
sages from the translated version of Bonjour Tristesse, have 
now taken their courage in both hands and given us an English 
rendering* of Un Certain Sourire—an extremely readable 
piece of work, again by Miss Irene Ash—from which, so far as 
I can discover, only a single sentence has been snipped out. 
The most squeamish moralist should not regret their decision. 
As an incitement to wanton self-indulgence, the effect of this 
sombre little story—so sombre that it is almost a cautionary 
tale—seems likely to be small indeed. 





* A CERTAIN SMILE. By Francoise Sagan. Translated by Irene Ash. 
(John Murray, 8s. 6d.) 
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Where Vultures Fly 


DEADLINE AND DATELINE. By René MacColl. (Oldbourne, 15s.) 


Mr. MacCott describes himself as a reporter. He tells us that 
he loves the life. He then proceeds to write a book that some- 
how makes us hate it. Take chapter IV in which he tells us of a 
Sandringham assignment in 1936 when King George V lay 
dying. I quote: “The story was terrific—World News—but also 
difficult in the extreme.’ Difficult, please note, for Mr. MacColl 
to put over a quick and interesting piece. So what does he do? 
Rings up mother and asks her to dictate the treatment recom- 
mended for such an illness as the King’s by a little book called 
the Pocket Doctor. He then starts his article with the words ‘I 
can reveal that,’ going on to describe the treatment that the King, 
according to his reasoning, was getting. I quote again: “Where 
I was taking a chance was to state all this as absolute fact, but 
I took the chance. It came off. My paper played the story with 
enthusiasm.’ 

In other words, Mr. MacColl, in order to get what he calls 
a contrasting story, deliberately told his millions of readers that 
he could reveal something as a fact, of which in fact he had no 
proof. He calls it taking a chance. I call it something else. 

Chapter XX is also revealing. This describes how a former GI 
from Brooklyn came over and stole his daughter, aged three, 
from his estranged wife and took her to Paris and locked himself 
up in a hotel room. Over came the wife and her brother and we 
‘close-up’ to a scene in the hotel passage where the brother is 
trying to open the door. I quote: ‘As he pushed impotently at it 
with his fists, a watching American reporter had an excellent 
inspiration. Hanging on the wall was a long-handled (fire) axe. 
“Look at this, chum,” said the American. In a flash the young 
man whipped the axe from its case and got going on the door.’ 

Responsible, would you say? I wouldn't. To put it mildly I 
would describe it as possible incitement to murder. But did the 
watching journalists do anything? Yes. Crowded in to watch the 
fight. I quote: ‘The commotion was beyond belief. Three adults 
and the baby wrestled around on the bed, while the close-up 
audience of reporters and photographers watched the untoward 
scene.’ Charming! I quote again: ‘Finally the struggle began to 
peter out. He still clung to his daughter. His face was green with 
some unclassifiable emotion.’ 

Why unclassifiable, Mr. MacColl? Surely his emotion was that 
of a father who wanted to keep his child. Understandable enough, 
one would have thought. I quote again: ‘“You are a bunch of 
no-good, double-crossing jerks,” he shouted at us, “and you can 
quote me on that.” (I did.) Once again he screamed, “Get out of 
here, all of you.” It occurred to me that his advice was not un- 
sound.” It occurs to me that the description was not unsound 
either, as there is not one word of sympathy throughout the 
chapter. 

Finally to chapter XXII, in which Arthur Christiansen, editor 
of the Daily Express, was wakened at his Pimlico flat at 2 a.m. 
on a Sunday morning by a ‘flash’ to say the R101 had crashed 
with terrible loss of life in Northern France. I quote: ‘Chris 
streaked down into the street in his pyjamas. ... It was a 
terrific fight against time. Chris won. The Sunday Express had 
a massive and sensational scoop. At nine the next morning he 
was sitting around, bleary-eyed, unshaven but happy.’ Mark that 
word ‘happy.’ Happy, while the R101, surrounded by ambulances, 
firemen, and all the paraphernalia of disaster, lay smouldering in 
a field in Northern France. You see what I mean? You see why 
this book makes me hate reporters. Not personally, of course, but 
in their jobs. 

Mr. MacColl describes himself as a ‘transient,’ which according 
to my dictionary means ‘quickly passing away.’ Fair enough. It 
would be nice to describe reporters as the butterflies of literature. 
But, after reading this book, I feel inclined to label them as 
vultures, winging down from the cloud-cuckoo-land of Fleet 
Street to settle on a dead branch with their bottles of Scotch and 
their fountain pens tucked under their wings, detached, inhuman 
voyeurs, feeding on the flesh of tragedy. 
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And yet, one cannot bring oneself to blame them. For always 
the hyenas, attracted by their hungry cries, are loping through 
the undergrowth to swallow with avidity what has been torn apart 
on their behalf. And we are the hyenas, after all. 


The fault, dear reader, lies not in our star reporters. It lies 


in ourselves. For we, who read the daily press, are underlings. | 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME | 


Twelfth-Century Interlude 


From BECKET TO LANGTON. By C. R. Cheney. (Manchester 
University Press, 18s.) 


Tue forty-odd years of English history between the murder of 
Archbishop Thomas and Magna Carta have in the past formed 
something of an interlunary period for historians of Church and 
constitution. It is a period devoid of great controversies (though 
not of causes célébres) and of outstanding personalities; the 
generation between Becket, Gilbert Foliot and Henry of Win- 
chester on the one hand, and Langton and Grosseteste on the 
other; between Alexander III and Innocent III; between the age 
of the Cistercians and the age of the friars. 

Latterly, however, along with other neglected periods, it has 
been receiving attention. Tout showed that it was the golden 
dawn of the Exchequer, and more recently Mr. Joliffe has pic- 
tured it as an age of personal initiative on the part of monarchs and 
administrators. Kindly hands have been washing the mud of the 
thirteenth century off King John. Now the turn of the Church 
has come, and Professor Cheney, in his Ford Lectures of 1955, 
shows persuasively and learnedly that here also administration, 
if nothing else, grew more regular and efficient, and that bishops, 
if no longer the colourful individualists of forty years earlier, were 
getting the machinery of government goirig in their dioceses, even 
if jerkily and slowly. 

Much in these lectures is detailed and technical, not in the 
sense that it cannot be read and understood by the general reader, 
but to the extent that only a historian will appreciate its 
importance. Thus there is a thoughtful discussion on the clash of 
jurisdiction between papal and royal courts in which equal points 
go to the rivals: in some cases the royal justice was more 
expeditious and equitable, in some cases the papal. On the whole, 
perhaps, Professor Cheney tends to stress, if not to over-stress, the 


is able to assert more emphatically than previous scholars that 
the number of vicarages ordained by bishops between 1170 and 
1200 was very considerable. In general he shows that the twelfth 


the bishops of the latter period as a different race from those of 
the former is an over-simplification. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing pages in the book, and those written with the greatest warmth, 
are those (32 to 41) devoted to a rehabilitation of Archbishop 
Hubert Walter, ‘a man of splendid talents and great energy’ and 
‘one of the greatest of medieval administrators.’ 

Professor Cheney discusses once more the significance of the 
fact, divined by Maitland and demonstrated by Brooke and 
Holtzmann, that papal decretals to the Angevin empire (and 
especially to England) are in an absolute majority among all 
the surviving decretals of the age. Hitherto, as he says, all 
explanations have assumed that this was because, for one reason 
or another, English bishops were more forward than others in 
consulting the Curia when in doubt. It has, however, been shown 
in work as yet unpublished and so not available to Professor 
Cheney that all indications go to show that the flood of decretals 
itrigated the whole of western Europe, but that in England more 
than anywhere else there were bishops and others with the taste 
and opportunities for making canonical collections, and that 
these English and Angevin collections were in turn used by the 
Italian canonists who compiled the first semi-official and official 


canon law of the Church. 
rhe book ends with some valuable, if fitful, glimpses of that 
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delays of canon law. On another question, that of vicarages, he | 


century led by easy stages to the thirteenth, and that to regard | 
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Hammond Innes 
The Mary Deare 


| * The story is first-rate and the climax one of the most thrilling 
that | can remember.’—SPECTATOR. 


‘He has no peer to-day as a writer of adventure stories.’ 
—ELIZABETH BOWEN 12s. 6d. 


John Mortimer 


Three Winters 


‘Most satisfying, this author has undeniably arrived, he is 
evidently one of those natura! born novelists who move 
in fiction as a duck moves on water.’— 


JOHN WAIN, OBSERVER. 


Path to the Nest of 


Spiders 
Italio Calvino 
( Translated by Archibald Colquhoun) 





13s, 6d. 


A brilliant novel of the German occupation of Italy which won 
its author the Primo Riccione. 12s. 6d. 





Drum 


Anthony Sampson 


A venture into the new Africa 


‘Crisp and revealing. His ear for dialogue is splendid.’ 
| —ELSPETH HUXLEY. 


| * You could live a lifetime in South Africa without learning as 
| much about the place as you will learn from this book.’ 
—OBSERVER. //lustrated 16s. 
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Death in Grease Paint 
Stuart Palmer 


A brilliant murder story set against the authentic background 
of the “ Big Top”. 10s. 6d. 





— Just Reprinted — 


Cat 


Val Gielgud 


‘Quite the best, from this always promising author."— 
| SPECTATOR. Crime Club Choice. 10s. 6d. 
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the twelfth-century ‘layman.’ Perhaps 
the Lateran Council of 1215 and the 
of division, for from the days of St. 
watch the layfolk at their devotions as 


almost invisible person, 
this, after all, is where 
friars mark a real line 
Francis onwards we can 
closely as we may wish. 

DAVID KNOWLES 


Balliol Background 

AN EpwarDIAN YouTH. By L. E. Jones. (Macmillan, 18s.) 

In A Victorian Boyhood, Sir Lawrence Jones drew a vivid picture 
of his family and early life, ending in a blaze of glory at Eton. 
When An Edwardian Youth opens, he is about to enter Balliol, 
and the greater part of this memoir is an evocation of what 
appears to him, in restrospect, as a miniature Utopia. A young 
man’s memories are seldom as clear and selective as a child’s, 
and though there are many lively descriptions and amusing 
anecdotes, the dons and undergraduates of fifty years ago do 
not stand out against the Balliol background, itself shrouded 
in a golden haze. 

In spite of his intelligence and popularity (or perhaps because 
of them) the author was not fortunately placed for detached 
observation. The team spirit claimed him for its own, and when 
he was not cramming for Schools, or labouring at the oar, or 
training other galley slaves, he sought refreshment in the 
Annandale Society, the inner circle of a college which considered 
itself the inner circle of the University. No one could be more 
modest than Sir Lawrence about the distinctions, both scholastic 
and athletic, which he earned, and he is disarmingly apologetic 
for the exclusiveness of the little world in which four years of 
his life were spent. He would like to see its benefits in widest 
commonalty spread, but, as he realises, these depended on endless 
supplies of cheap domestic labour, inherited wealth, or, as in his 
own case, the pinched existence of sisters and younger brothers. 
And what were the results, beyond the greater glory of Balliol, 
for which dons and undergraduates toiled so devotedly? Though 
he took a Second in Greats and a First in History, Sir Lawrence 
now finds philosophy incomprehensible, while his excursions 
into theology and literary criticism seem amateurish. ‘We divided 
our time between sharpening our wits, exercising our bodies and 
talking to friends chosen by ourselves,’ but they had little leisure 
to read or to think independently. The disciplines the author 
underwent enabled him to earn his living in a competitive society 
and to endure the rigours of a soldier’s life in the First World War, 
but their chief justification is that he enjoyed them. 


No apologies are necessary to the undergraduate of today, 
who has equal opportunities for study and athletics, and a more 
varied social life, which includes his feminine contemporaries. He 
probably will not spend his vacations on a series of country- 
house visits, shooting and hunting. These enjoyments figure 
largely in An Edwardian Youth, but are not an integral part 
of a university education, nor indeed to everyone's taste. Sir 
Lawrence's descriptions of his experiences may inspire admiration 
rather than envy. 

PANSY PAKENHAM 


Elizabethan Africa 


DruM: ADVENTURE INTO THE NEw Arrica. By Anthony Sampson. 
(Collins, 16s.) 
NATIONALISM IN COLONIAL AFRICA. By Thomas Hodgkin. 
(Frederick Muller, 10s, 6d.) ‘ 
ANTHONY SAMPSON, fresh from Oxford, opened a telegram, cabled 
‘Yes’ and went to South Africa to edit Drum, a monthly paper 
for Africans which to the casual reader combines the most 
obvious features of Reveille, Picture Post and the Daily Mirror. 
It became the policy of the paper to give its readers not what 
the proprietor thought they needed but what they wanted. And 
it soon became clear that what the African daily-paid worker 
wants is much what the English daily-paid worker wants—cheese- 
cake, sport and crime. But a barrier of suspicion lies between 
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black and white; why should any paleface run a paper for 
Africans unless he is a spy or an agent, paid by a government or 
a group of employers? To prove it was on the same side as its 
readers, Drum undertook to tell the truth about things not usually 
mentioned; Mr. Drum went to prison and wrote down exactly 
what happened to him; Mr. Drum went to Bethal, a district 
notorious for the brutalities inflicted on farm labourers and for 
the way they are recruited; Mr. Drum took a job in Bethal and 
escaped secretly by night. 

Editing Drum meant going to shebeens and brothels, ignoring 
threats by gangsters, risking prison; reporting for it was still 
more exciting. It makes the most exciting story I have read for 
some time. The world revealed is the counterpart of Father 
Huddleston’s; it is a secular world of parties and drink, of boxers 
and tsotsis, of beauty queens, above all of jazz rhythms; you 
begin to learn from it something of what black men think of 
white masters, of what black men want for themselves. Mr. 
Sampson went to Africa neither to prove anything nor to sell an 
idea; he makes no attempt to convince his reader of anything 
except that Africans are human beings; he went because he 
thought it might be interesting and he writes because he enjoyed 
the vivid life he found and can’t help talking about it. He is a 
good reporter; he has caught the staccato syncopated rhythm of 
the modern town African’s speech—how remote from the archaic 
tushery of the thee-and-thou-ers!—and his people live: you are 
not likely to forget Todd or Henry or Can, nor the brief glimpses 
allowed of Dolly Rathebe and Bitch-never-Die. And for a change, 
this is a cheerful book. Not that there is any sentimentality; ‘We 
could never underestimate our readers’ intelligence,’ Mr. 
Sampson writes, and there is no shrinking from the brutality and 
stupidity of the South African situation or its corrupting effects 
on both sides of the colour-bar. But what is oddly uplifting is 
the tough Cockney gaiety, the generosity and zest that run through 
the corruption. This is a splendid book. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s study could hardly be more different. He 
analyses and examines ‘some of the institutions through which 
African nationalism operates’; his chief concern is ‘to present, 
in small compass, the results of other men’s work . . . to raise 
questions which further investigation might help to answer.’ His 
appeal is to the abstracting power of the intellect, while Mr. 
Sampson’s appeal is to eye, ear, nose and heart. But they are 
both talking about the same thing, the new life of the African 
towns. And they score the same points, Mr. Hodgkin returning 
again and again to a comparison with the industrial revolution 
in England, Mr. Sampson seeing Doll Tearsheet in Bitch-never- 
Die and Elizabethan horseplay and cuckoldry in a man hiding 
from his wife under a table in Sophiatown. Mr. Hodgkin knows 
best West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, the Congo; to my 
mind he occasionally pursues a point valid on the west coast 
to an illegitimate conclusion when he moves east. But these are 
only occasional blemishes in a useful and stimulating book. 


PHILIP WOODRUFF 


On Stage 


TRENDS IN 20TH CENTURY DRAMA. 
(Rockliff, 30s.) 
THEATRE IN Review. Edited by Frederick Lumley. (Richard 
Paterson, 21s.) 
Mr. LuMLey set himself a formidable task in attempting a 
general assessment of the aims and achievements of recent 
dramatists; and a much simpler task in gathering and editing a 
bunch of essays by different writers on the state of the Theatre 
today. Yet his Trends in 20th Century Drama is the more striking 
of the two. Surveys of this kind are often irritating; even with 
the best of them, the feeling is that the author is axe-grinding or, 
worse, inserting his own prejudices while ostensibly engaged in 
impartial analysis. Mr. Lumley, of course, has his own views; 
but they neither obtrude nor sidle in at the back door. Nor does 
he seek to blind with science in cases where straightforward 
exposition might reveal gaps in his knowledge or taste. He refuses 
to discuss whether Ionescu’s works should be considered as ‘plays 


By Frederick Lumley. 
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of metaphysical situation’ (as one critic in Theatre in Review 
calls them), or as propter-existentialist, or merely as bogus: he 
simply ignores them—I like to think deliberately. 

Theatre in Review is something that we ought to have had long 
since, and which will henceforth, I trust, be available annually: 
a theatrical bedside book. It consists of articles and essays, some 
light, some tendentious, by critics (Philip Hope-Wallace, Eric 
Blom, T. C. Worsley, Gerard Fay, Anthony Hartley, Alan Dent, 
Jain Hamilton), producers (John Fernald, Michael St. Denis, John 
Moody), playwrights and other writers around the field. Only one 
actor, | am sorry to see: but then Yvonne Mitchell's piece ‘The 
Actor’s Point of View’ is one of the best in the book. 

My only quarrel with this symposium is that Mr. Lumley in 
his preface claims that it is not just a bedside book, but ‘a 
collection of essays which discuss the vital problems of the 
theatre.” Some of them do; but as a serious survey it is patchy. 
For example, it only skirts the fringes of the international theatre 
with pieces by Michael St. Denis (it is pleasant to hear about 
his activities again) and ‘Notes from Norway’: nothing from 
America, Germany, Italy, or Russia. Some of the articles, too, 
are lightweight, judged by any serious standards of criticism. 
No: it is as a bedside book that it should be read, and lent, and 
its non-return made the subject of rude telephone calls. Next 
year, perhaps, the editor will make it rather more comprehensive; 
giving himself more space by removing the extracts from old 
plays, some of which I could only conclude were inserted as 
Awful Warnings. And he should not prate about the vital 
problems. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Authorised Version 


ESCAPE FROM GERMANY: A History of R.A.F. Escapes during 
the War. By Aidan Crawley. (Collins, 16s.) 
THE most astounding fact in this book is one which will appeal 
only to registered escape-addicts, for whom it is in some sense the 
first authorised dose. In June, 1943, when the great Stalag Luft III 
tunnel, which eventually led to the escape of seventy-six officers, 
was already under construction, and the whole vastly intricate 
organisation of 600 diggers, engineers, forgers, tailors, watchers 
and sand-dispersers was under way, boxes of sand from the tunnel 
were for a time left regularly under the camp beds during German 
parades. Only those who have learnt to appreciate the ant-like 
care and patience with which escaping activity had to be carried 


out under the permanently applied noses of the German security | 








staff will realise what a fantastic drop in standard this appears | 


to have been. 
writes Mr. Crawley, ‘was so good that the chances of an un- 
heralded search could be ignored.’ 

What Mr. Crawley of course doesn’t tell us there—we are left 
to discover it in the preface or, to the accompaniment of an 
irritating misprint, on the jacket—is that he himself played a 
leading part in the Escape Intelligence system of Stalag Luft III. 
In so august an atmosphere of respectful hush one might be 
inclined to accede to such reticence from the later Under- 
Secretary of State for Air (and Independent Television News 
Editor-in-Chief); but it is perhaps worth mentioning what the 
head of a prison-camp Escape Intelligence system looks like on 
the job. This one was known as ‘Stafford’ Crawley—on capture 
he had thought the Germans might be too interested in his 
earlier intelligence work in the Balkans if he gave his real name 
—but most of the time he wore neither cloak nor dagger but a 
rather too long pair of khaki shorts with a hole in the seat in 
which the present reviewer used to see him, a tall, eager-looking 
figure, daily making his way barefooted through the sand with a 
pile of books under his arm to the office of the camp kitchen. 
There, with equity and efficiency he distributed the meagre rations 
provided by the Germans, and, in the not inconsiderable intervals 
of leisure which this afforded, studied history, politics, languages 
and literature, and edited rather censoriously a camp magazine 
called the Spectator. On other occasions he could be seen, 
immaculate and debonair, tripping his way expertly across the 
parole stage in camp revues, delighting every sort of prisoner and 
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The reason? ‘The Escape Intelligence system,’ | 





* * * Books on the way * * * 


The Buried Pyramid 


ZAKARIA GONEIM 
Dr. Goneim, the discoverer of the buried pyramid of King 
Sekhem-Khet at Sakkara, has written, with the assistance 
of Leonard Cottrell, an account of his discovery which 
recaptures all the excitement of the search and provides an 
absolutely authentic record of his findings to date. 
Illustrated. Publishing September. 18s. net. 


The Golden Ring 


GIULIANA ARTOM-TREVES 


An informal study of those British and American citizens 
who settled in Florence about a hundred years ago. There 
were many famous names in this community of exiles, 
among them Robert and Elizabeth Browning, Walter Savage 
Landor and the Trollops, and also many lesser-known but 
equally fascinating characters. Extensive research and 
skiltul use of contemporary sources have enabled the author 
to create a vivid picture of the Anglo-Florentines. The 
‘ranslation is by Sylvia Sprigge. 
Illustrated. Publishing September. 21s, net. 


Louis XV 
The Monarchy in Decline 


G. P. GOOCH 


In this new biographical study Dr. Gooch has created, from 
memories of the era and other sources, an inspired portrayal 
of the French monarchy in the period of decline which was 
to lead Louis XVI to the scaffold. The King’s upbringing 
and early environment, the influence of his Regent, ministers 
and of his mistresses is presented clearly in relation to the 
decline of the Monarchy. 
Publishing September 10th. 25s. net. 


Wordsworth: 


A Re-interpretation 


F. W. BATESON 


This critical report on Wordsworth, the poet and the man, 
was the subject of fierce controversy when it first appeared. 
This Second Edition contains an important new preface in 
which the author answers Mr. T. S. Eliot’s criticism of one 


. of the principa! theses. A new note draws attention to some 


excisions from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Grasmere journals, 
not hitherto recognised. 
Publishing September 10th. 25s. net. 


Gorillas were my Neighbours 


FRED MERFIELD 


Fred Merfield’s chief interest throughout his career as a 
hunter was always the rare giant gorilla of West Africa. 
Eventually he penetrated the remote Mendjim country, 
where by courage and persistence he made friends with the 
natives. From then on he was to lead a remarkable life, 
setting up ‘home’ among the Mendjims and the gorillas 
with a young English wife. For years they led a primitive 
existence acquiring unique knowledge of the great apes. 
The fascinating record of their adventures has been set 
down by the author in collaboration with Harry Miller. 
Illustrated. Publishing September 10th. 18s. net. 


No Crown of Glo 
JOHN GOLDTHORPE 


In A.D. 304, in Alexandria, the capital of Imperial Egypt, 
the Roman Governor opened the trial of a woman who 
had defied the Emperor and all his powers. In this violent 
and colourful novel John Goldthorpe tells the story of 
Theodora, a Christian in opposition to the gods of Rome. 
The book captures the essence of the material and spiritual 
conflict of those times when two incompatible beliefs met 
face to face. 
Publishing September 10th, 15s. net. 
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British and Germans alike with his Huibertian-Astairean capers. 
It would not be right to see these activities solely as a blind for 
his excellent organisation of contacts and information about 
searches, roads, bridges, railways, restaurants and frontier cross- 
ings. The prisoner's attitude to escape was psychologically a 
more complex affair than a mere wish to do his duty or enjoy 
temporary freedom from barbed wire. Escape had to be integrated 
into his personality in a way which would not dominate it even 
if it was to be the most important single element in it. It is true, 
as Mr. Crawley says, that an RAF prison camp was, as a com- 
munity, geared to escape. It is also true, as he also says, that most 
of the people in it spent most of their time not contemplating 
escape. To be a good escaper you had to be a good prisoner. It 
was just this personal balance and sense of proportion that 
made Mr. Crawley such a good camp intelligence officer and 
which has now enabled him to write the nearest thing to a full 
‘true-in-the-round’ account that is ever likely to appear about 

RAF escaping from Germany. 
ROBERT KEE 


Death of an Eagle 


CLOSE OF A Dynasty. By Vice-Admiral Sir Francis Pridham, 
KBE, CB. (Allan Wingate, 18s.) 


SOME time has indeed elapsed since any new book has been 
written about the collapse of the House of Romanoff and there 
seems but little reason to revive the painful memories of the 
torturing and slow death of the once proud double-headed eagle. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Francis Pridham has, however, something new 
to say, for it was he, then a young gunnery officer, who was on 
board HMS Marlborough when she was sent to the Crimea to 
save the survivors of the dynasty living in great palaces at or 
near Yalta. The Admiral’s story reads like some fairy tale and 
even now it is hard to believe how divorced from reality these 
important refugees were. The Dowager Empress was allowed to 
choose who might, or might not, accompany her on this British 
man-of-war. The list of course grew, until Grand Dukes found 
themselves obliged to sleep almost on top of each other. All this, 
however, did not prevent the celebration of a Russian Easter on 
board by the solemn presentation of Fabergé Easter eggs, made 
of gorgeous jewels, by members of the Imperial Family to each 
other. 

As may be supposed the Admiral’s opinion of the Bolshevists 
is a low one. He hits, however, one or two nails fairly on thé head. 
I agree with him when he writes, ‘The popular fashion of decrying 
the efforts of the Emperor as the head of a corrupt, incompetent 
and blind tyranny, is highly unjust to a simple, merciful and 
faithful man, faithful alike to his God, to his people and to his 
Allies.’ He draws attention to the deliberate insult to the British 
Royal Family when, at the Queen’s Coronation Naval Review 
in July, 1953, the Soviet Government sent the Cruiser Sverdlov, a 
ship named after the infamous assassin of the Tsar and his 
immediate family. Further, he disposes once and for all very 
effectively of the legend, that has cropped up again today, that 
one of the Tsar’s daughters, the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
survived the massacre and is still alive. 

But Rasputin was not quite as evil as the Admiral tries to 
make out. I doubt if he ever even saw Rasputin. I did. In 1912 
I was taken to a kind of levee at the monk’s residence. My 
impressions are too complicated to be set down here, but I 
believe he was a victim of Allied propaganda on account of his 
earnest desire to stop the war. And I do not believe that he was 
inherently bad; he certainly had the gift of healing sick persons. 

One interesting point in this book is that the author publishes 
for the first time Sir David Beatty’s (as he then was) address to 
the officers and men of the First Battle Squadron on the sur- 
render of the German High Seas Fleet. This shows the danger 
of allowing admirals and generals to mix in politics. Sir David 
said: “We cannot but be filled with thoughts of extreme contempt 
toward these foes, and when you have dealings with them . 

I want you to remember that they are not worthy of the name of 
men... we have to recollect always in any dealings with a 
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German prisoner or a German sailor, that he is not a sailor at 
all, not a man at all, nothing but a murdering rascal. I therefore 
warn you to let no feelings of pity rise within you’ (and so on 
ad nauseam)! 

The Admiral is, I am sure, a most successful sailor but he is 
certainly no writer, and the book is marred by the constant repeti- 
tion of the full titles of the illustrious fugitives. The Dowager 
Empress is always referred to as ‘Her Imperial Majesty, the 
Empress Marie’; the Grand Dukes, too, are given the full treat- 
ment. Indeed, I can imagine that when reading his book aloud 
to his family or to friends, each time the Admiral comes to a 
distinguished name his lips tremble with the reverence of a prayer. 


GERALD HAMILTON 


Schumann in Perspective 


SCHUMANN AND THE ROMANTIC AGE. By Marcel Brion. Translated 

by Geoffrey Sainsbury. (Collins, 21s.) 
M. BrIon has, deliberately and rightly, adjusted Schumann into 
a context merely alluded to by less knowledgeable biographers. 
Here is Schumann undergoing, then appraising, and finally abet- 
ting, the zeitgeist; gormandising on Jean Paul; vacillating between 
being writer, composer or virtuoso; then paralysing his third 
finger by tying it up to increase his dexterity; deciding thereafter 
to compose; next inaugurating the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik: 
appeasing his mother always, and then finally applying himself 
to work in earnest and to the gifted, roguish Clara. The rest is 
better known, but has not been told with such aplomb and 
trenchancy, 

Yet M. Brion’s opening chapters will deter many readers. The 
subject of his inquiry—German romanticism in Schumann—con- 
taminates his method. A preliminary spate of hot, inflated 
metaphor, calculated to set the intellectual climate, precedes an 
over-documented account of Romanticism’s genesis. Schumann is 
blanketed out by heavy digressions; and only after fifty pages 
does he show face sustainedly. M. Brion catalogues, rather than 
defines, his period; but as soon as he has extricated the man in 
his own right, he makes his very selectivity a grace of style 
itself. All that one would wish away occurs early, and the body 
of this timely and stylishly translated study will help enthusiasts 
to a broader view, and students of cultivated society to a refreshed 
sense of the personal whims behind those movements which the 
history books have embalmed and labelled into deterministic 
myths. 

PAUL N, WEST 


How to Wreck the Earth 
PELICAN IN THE WILDERNESS. By F. Fraser Darling. (Unwin, 25s.) 


NINETY-NINE marks out of a hundred for an author who has 
written a honey of a book. It is packed with the rare kind of 
information you get from a man who wanders round a strange 
land, in this case North America, and who not only describes 
what he sees but assesses everything in terms of his own practical 
experience. As every conservationist knows, Dr. Darling is a 
Scot and often a troublesome Scot. He farmed the West High- 
lands before he went to Edinburgh University, practising pastoral- 
ism long enough to realise that sheep soon eat the face off the 
land and eventually devastate a country, wherever it is. This and 
like truths proved unpalatable to a lot of Scottish officials with 
whom he has been in argument for a long time. 

Dr. Darling is nothing if not a first-rate naturalist. In various 
stages his American tour took him through Mormon, Ozark, 
citrus and corn-growing country; he moved among the vestigial 
cultures of the Hopis and Navajos of Arizona and eventually went 
up into the bogmoss and lichen lands of the topmost tip of Alaska, 
where he found conditions probably not unlike those in the 
Scotland of about 15,000 Bc. Bird, insect, plant, man and beast 
reflected everywhere what they stood on. His observations should 
spark off fire in the minds of those who have, or who should 
have, the care of this country on their conscience. He says that 
soil on a basement of limestone is ‘burnt’ by the rock below 
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and soon blows off unless handled with care. Those who doubt 
this should explain what happened in the high Pennines. He 
makes the point, too, that most land will recover, but it takes 
a long time even to produce the healing, scrubby growth that 
crawls mercifully over Man’s depredations like a scab over a 
wound. Homesteading is not a holy occupation nor does God 
always speed the plough. The Americans are now trying to buy 
back what the homesteaders wrecked, and the wasteland is 
measured in millions of acres. 

There is a lot more to be enjoyed in this odyssey of a wandering 
ecologist. He is convinced, for instance, that people should be 
kinder to snakes for economic reasons, and that poison doesn’t 
pay in predator control. The point emerges time and time again 
that we have got people educated to care for animals; now we 
have to teach them how to look at country and shout out loud 
and clear when they see it being ill-treated. It’s a lesson which can 
be learnt pleasurably from this book. 

JOHN HILLABY 


New Novels 


READERS and writers of novels remain, it is safe and solacing to 
assume, unaffected by periodical surveys of the novel, its past, 
present and future. To them the declaration that ‘the novelist’ 
must be ‘a critic of life’ while ‘the reader,’ ignorant of ‘life,’ 
continues to be an insatiable and uncomplaining consumer of 
the ‘criticism,’ probably seems as rigidly wrong a view of the 
function of fiction as that taken by the Oxford tutor who, hold- 
ing forth about Jane Austen in the Quarterly Review for January, 
1821, maintained that ‘a certain portion of moral instruction must 
accompany every well-invented narrative.’ He too was writing 
about the changing novel. Of generaliSing essays, as of the novel 
itself, we are entitled to say, ‘Plus ¢a change... .’ 

Novelists should never have been allowed to set up as moralists. 
Because they receive encouragement from critics who are them- 
selves frustrated preachers we never go short of fiction that has 
a design upon us. In Full Fathom Five (Bodley Head, 15s.) Hugh 
Sykes Davies makes no attempt to conceal his design. Its open- 
ing paragraph announces the theme: Wisdom. When on the 
following page we are introduced to Mr. Self and Mr. Reason 
we can at once practise that elementary form of wisdom which 
consists of doing what we are disinclined to do: we can stay 
in their company. Mr. Self and Mr. Reason prove not to be 
insupportable. It is Mr. Davies, kafkacious critic of life, who 
is so hard to bear. He divides his story into five parts with a 
laborious exordium to each. As the author of Grammar With- 
out Tears he will probably shed none when attention is drawn 
to a confusion of number in the following representative sample 
of his metaphorical prose: ‘The problem, indeed, of anyone who 
is fairly moving on this endless slope is to know by what twist, 
what knack of management, they can ever make a telemark turn 
to regain control of themselves.’ 

If all its heavyhanded homilies are skipped and attempts to 
make sense of its symbolism abandoned, the story can be 
sedately enjoyed as a strange yarn of a geologist and an archeolo- 
gist (with wife) who, using the facilities of a salvage company 
at work on a wreck, investigate the origin and possible purpose 
of a line of monumental stones running under the sea. An earnest 
illicit love interest and a mystery about a diver help to keep the 
Narrative moving through an entanglement of technical detail 
towards an inconclusive conclusion. 

The definers have made it hard for anyone to say what is 
and what is not a novel, but most readers can recognise a real 
novelist when they meet one. With his sixth novel John Mortimer 
should receive the general praise for which he has so long been 
a candidate. The surprise is that his name has not appeared in 
surveys of ‘the novel’—or it would be a surprise if such surveys 
were ever complete and authoritative. In Three Winters (Collins, 
13s. 6d.) he revisits for a spell the scene of one of his earlier 
novels, a seaside town in wartime, the narrator a member of 
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a documentary film unit. That was one of the winters. The others 
recall a Christmas in boyhood spent at his uncle’s country house, 
and a later family reunion. Linking these episodes is the girl 
Diana, whose father, the family doctor, lurks in the background 
to emerge inopportunely as a somewhat sinister figure for all 
his hearty unconventionality. His influence upon his daughter 
is, perhaps inadvertently, malign; anyhow, it looks like wreck- 
ing a marriage. Meanwhile the story, enlivened by odd characters 
in deliciously comic incidents, runs smoothly under the control 
of one of the most entertaining, skilful and original unmoralising 
novelists now writing. 

The narrator of Wallace Reyburn’s Follow a Shadow (Cassell, 
12s. 6d.) is a newspaperman and writes like one. Addressing his 
readers (or himself or the universe) as ‘you,’ he is garrulous in 
short sentences and snappy pars. On board the Lincoln Pride 
he scrapes acquaintance with Millie Green: ‘She was all woman. 
. .. I got ga-ga about her. I was in a tizzy. I mooned... .’ 
But she was not for him. She was the captain’s girl—only the 
captain while on duty had no use for her. The ship runs into a 
storm, during which Millie’s jealous husband, a stowaway, turns 
up. Did he kill the captain? The newspaperman (without whose 
intervention this might have been a good story) leaves us to guess 
— if we want to. 

In Charles Elliott’s Trial by Fire (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.), 
a tale of love and oil in Arabia, the characters, though ‘typed,’ 
are left with vestiges of individuality. The gentlemanly British 
Adviser’s wife is beautiful; the oil company’s manager is brutal; 
the fictionally inevitable occurs. After the fire at the oil well 
comes the reconciliation. For a first novel (if it is a first) this is 
a highly professional job; recipes for success have been ‘studied 
by an author who has the advantage of personal acquaintance 
with the scene he presents. 

The author of Married Quarters (Constable, 13s. 6d.), Tim 
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TO THE HUSTINGS 


Agitation for political reform in the early nineteenth 
century inspired in some of our greatest novelists a 
new theme—the hustings—and for fifty to sixty years 
it became part of the novelist’s stock in trade. This 
collection of election scenes from English fiction has 
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Carew, is also writing from knowledge. In 
his view the army of today’s all right—at any 
rate, in the Second Battalion of Fontwell 
Rifles are some good soldiers. They figure in 
no brothel scenes; they use very little bad 
language; in Korea their conduct is exemplary; 
in captivity they do not lose heart. If some- 
times they seem too ‘good’ to be true they 
are recognisably truer to life than the showers 
we meet in more pretentious and less senti- 
mental novels. 

Life among the American young is 
‘criticised’ in Evan Hunter’s Second Ending 
(Constable, 15s.), a long, long story about jazz 
fans and drug addicts, with sections in eye- 
straining italics and language such as this: 
“Hey, what’s bugging you, anyway. Half the 
cats on this band are hip to M.’ M, it appears, 
stands for mootah, muggles, miggles, hemp, 
hashish, bhang, tea, pot, weed, Rosa Maria, 
Mary Warner and marijuana. With the aid of 
a reefer or two this might be an exciting novel. 
On ordinary Virginia cigarettes it is hard 
work, DANIEL GEORGE 


Penguin Verse 


The Penguin Book of English Verse, edited 
by John Hayward (Penguin Books, 4s. 6d.) is 
an excellent buy for anyone either wanting to 
be introduced to English poetry or liking to 
have a selection of their favourite poems in a 
portable form. Mr. Hayward’s taste is as 
nearly impeccable as it is possible for any 
anthologist’s to be, and, from the moment I 
opened the book and found the first poem 
was Wyatt’s ‘The Lover Sheweth How He Is 
Forsaken of Such As He Sometime Enjoyed,’ 
I completely failed to feel my usual irritation 
at other people’s compilations. The compari- 
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son with the Oxford Book is, I suppose, inevit- 
able. Mr. Hayward’s choice is much more 
modern: the metaphysicals come off better 
and the Romantics worse. Yet there is no 
injustice done to the nineteenth century: in 
particular, seeing half a dozen of Tennyson’s 
lyrics isolated here, one realises with a shock 
of recognition what a fine lyrical poet he is 
—something which, I am ashamed to say, I 
had forgotten. Certain poets are, of course, 
more difficult to anthologise properly. The 
problem of Pope is not really solved, while 
both Wordsworth and Spenser need to be 
read at very great length, if their characteristic 
style is to be appreciated. On the other hand 
it is good to see that American poets are also 
included in this anthology. The term ‘English’ 
in reference to poetry should nowadays, 
surely, always be taken to mean ‘written in 
English.” ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Victorian Childhood 


Their First Ten Years, by Marion Lochhead 
(Murray, 21s.), is a fascinating, non-senti- 
mental study of Victorian childhood at all 
social levels, from the strict, segregated nur- 
sery world of brown holland and white muslin, 
to the unbelievable miseries of child labour. 
The miseries of the nursery were different; 
there was stability and security, even if the 
loathsome bread and milk, small beer and 
boiled mutton were only tempered by the joys 
of a back-board and a disciplined education. 
Moral standards were soundly driven home: 
Victorian children were no less prone to 
pleasant sin than those of today; but they 
knew it was sin, and it was never called 
self-expression. 
Miss Lochhead gives charming. glimpses into 
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many well-known families including those of 
Charlotte Yonge, R. L. Stevenson, Lewis 
Carroll and of the Queen herself. What an 
imperious and forbidding child she was! Un- 
dignified accidents never befell her; the laws 
of nature and the Constitution were stoically 
under control. 

Literature for the early Victorian child 
hardly existed. Fairy tales were out; instruc- 
tive common sense was in: Evenings at Home, 
Ornaments Discovered, Goody Two-Shoes, or 
Mrs. Trimmer’s History of the Robins. By 
mid-century magazines, novels and adventure 
stories were being written and they culminated 
in Alice, a revolutionary triumph of fantasy 
and nonsense. But nursery tension was not 
relaxed until the end of the century. As Dr. 
William Buchan (author of the celebrated 
Domestic Medicine) put it: ‘Miserable indeed 
is the lot of man in the state of infancy.’ 

IRENE SLADE 


West Indies Policy 


A. P. THORNTON’S West India Policy under the 
Restoration (O.U.P., 35s.) is a detailed and 
documented study of an important period 
in the history of the British West Indies; 
the author has not attempted to present 
any simplification of the international and 
political complexities of his subject, and has 
largely confined himself to a description 
of administrative machinery and its working. 
Consequently this is a book for the specialist, 
who may regret some of the signs of com- 
pression which are present: the less special- 
ised reader will regret that an author so well 
acquainted with the archive material has not 
widened the scope of his enquiry. 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON 








Security ... or Insecurity? 


Investors are at present faced with difficult problems. 
“securities,” whereas many investments—even, at times, government stocks—might be 
better named “insecurities.” 


How to preserve capital in terms of real value is to-day’s major problem. For more than 
twenty years the MID-WEEK MARKET LETTER, published by THE- INVESTORS’ 
REVIEW, has concerned itself with this very thing and some hundreds of subscribers have 
reason to be grateful for the advice it has given. To-day the need for intelligent investment 
policy is greater than ever; it is not surprising, therefore, that the list of subscribers to the 
Letter—including stockbrokers, bankers, finance houses, and private investors, both large 
and small—continues to expand. 


Sponsored by one of the oldest-established financial periodicals, the Letter is for private 
subscription only, and is despatched to reach subscribers weekly on Thursday mornings. 
The subscription rates are: £5.5/- per annum, and pro rata for periods of three or six months. 
A specimen copy will be sent free upon request to: 


The Editor, The Investors’ Review, 79, Temple Chambers, London, E.C.4 


It is easy to speak glibly of 
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UNITED DOMINIONS 
TRUST LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS AGAIN ACHIEVED 


Tue 34th annual general meeting of United 
Dominions Trust Limited was held on August 
14 in London. 

Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie (the Chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

We have again produced record results. The 
assets of the Group have risen from 
£58,241,773 to £63,543,729 and the gross Group 
profits have increased from £1,780,288 to 
£1,816,435. 

Taxation at £941,228 approximates last 
year’s figure. General Reserves are increased 
by £393,200 and the balance in Profit and Loss 
Account carried forward has risen from 
£423,778 to £458,015. Capital and Revenue 
Reserves now amount to over £8,000,000 and 
Credit Insurance Funds stand at £652,587. 
Balance at Bankers and Cash _ totalled 
£7,143,996. Our Investments standing at 
£297,632 have a quoted value of £427,415. 

The Board have recommended an increase 
of 14% in the dividend for the year on the 
Ordinary Stock raising it to 174%. 


GROWING STRENGTH OF OVERSEAS 
COMPANIES 


I told you last year that within measurable 
time the Dominion subsidies, taken together, 
might easily beat the record of the parent com- 
pany and their results this year encourage me 
to repeat that prediction. They have made a 
handsome contribution to the Group figures 
which is doubly important while we are fac- 
ing such vicious Government interference here. 

Mr. Gibson Jarvie, reviewing the country’s 
economic problems, said: The rising inflation 
of recent years has worried the Government 
so they have looked, not for a cure, but for a 
scapegoat. They found it in Hire-Purchase, a 
form of trading to which some people are 
allergic—a reasonably safe subject, therefore, 
for attack. Unfortunately, although the Gov- 
ernment are still faithful to their old scape- 
goat, they are not yet prepared to apply the 
only effective remedies and inflation has 
increased to such an extent that they are now 
obviously frightened. They are increasing the 
pressure under their credit squeeze still further 
to reduce domestic spending and hire-purchase 
is still their special target. 

The refusal by the Government to accept 
hire-purchase and credit sales as a necessary 
modern part of our economy and their per- 
sistent ¢ondemnatian of the system and the 
high priority given to restricting it, is clearly 
intended to distract attention from the real 
causes of the present economic disorder. The 
Government must know the real causes of the 
inflation but beyond an oblique reference to 
wages outstripping production, they stubbornly 
tefuse to act. 

The real causes of inflation are profligate 
Government spending and the inability of 
production to keep up with the rising spiral 
of wages. The result is, of course, penal taxa- 
tion which is placing an insupportable burden 
on industry and commerce and destroying 
incentive and ambition in individuals. 

What the country needs is a tonic and the 
best stimulant the Government could provide 
would be an immediate and substantial light- 
ening of the dragging weight of taxation. 

So long as the official inhibitions of this 
country do not spread to the Commonwealth, 
our Dominion companies look for another 
successful year and it is hardly necessary for 
me to tell you that at home we shall redouble 
efforts and invention to extend our business 
in the many fields in which we firmly believe 
we can contribute much to the nation’s 
prosperity. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT 
MIDDLE EAST OIL 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE Suez crisis seems to have frightened the 
investor into thinking that the whole vast 
Western investment in the oil of the Middle 
East is exposed to horrible political risk. 
In one sense this is true, but the real risk 
lies in the ineptitude of the Western 
governments in dealing with small States 
which have an explosive nationalism and 
an unstable social structure. It was obvious 
that Russia would exploit the nationalistic 
aspirations of the Arab world in its cold 
war with the so-called ‘imperialist’ powers, 
and it was plain to everyone except the 
old-school-tie diplomatists that the Western 
powers—the great international traders— 
must avoid anything which savoured of 
‘imperialism’ in commercial business. The 
oil companies understood this very well, 
for they had much experience of develop- 
ing the oil resources of poor and backward 
countries: they kept to their business and 
behaved like model employers, spending 
lavishly on housing, hospitals, schools, 
recreation rooms, roads and other social 
services. They were, in fact, the civilising 
influence. But their governments would 
not let well alone. The chance of peacefully 
internationalising the exploitation of the 
Middle East oil fields after the war was 
rejected by both the American and British 
Governments. The then US Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Harold Ickes, happened 
to be an old- fashioned oil imperialist. ‘The 
oil empire,’ he said, ‘was on the march to 
the Middle East’—whatever that meant— 
and he went after it by signing an oil agree- 
ment with Mr. Ernest Bevin, the then 
British Foreign Secretary, which said in 
effect, ‘Hands off Anglo-American oil 
preserves in the Middle East.’ It is small 
wonder that Persia later on became madly 
nationalistic and seized the properties of 
the great British Petroleum Company. Dr. 
Moussadek, in effect, called the bluff of the 
oil imperialists. When the Labour Govern- 
ment refused to fly in paratroopers to hold 
the Abadan refinery and secure the oil 
wells it was confessing to the world that 
Britain no longer believed in oil imperial- 
ism. But the idea lingers on among some 
politicians and the Suez crisis has 
apparently given it new life. 
* * . 


The oil-producing Arab States are not 
now anxious to repeat Dr. Moussadek’s 
tactics—it is only the few non-producing 
States which talk of nationalising the pipe- 
lines—for they realise they have not got 
the money or technicians to exploit their 
oil and, even if they had they could not 
sell it to the Russians or anyone else for 
that matter if the international oil consor- 
tium refused to play. They are therefore 
quite content for the moment with their 
present fine commercial bargains which 
provide for profit-sharing with the oil com- 
panies on a fifty-fifty split. Nevertheless, if 
they are to be told that their oil is a political 
matter of life and death for Great Britain 
and Western Europe, they are bound 
sooner or later to play politics and hold us 
up to ransom. Are we, then, to revive the 
old imperialism and send in troops to 


occupy the oil fields? The idea is unthink- 
able in this day and age, even if it were 
within the capacity of our own resources 
of money and manpower. It would 
certainly not commend itself to the United 
States without whose military aid the 
occupation of the oil fields would be 
impossible. ‘ 
7. 


The right approach to the oil problem 
is surely the economic one. The free world 
draws its oil supplies from both west and 
east and it is a matter of arrangement 
between the international oil companies, 
having regard to their tanker facilities, as 
to how much is drawn at any time from 
the Caribbean area and how much from 
the Middle East. We are not dependent in 
Europe for life or death on the Middle East. 
The American oil consortium have just 
announced that they are ready to operate 
to fill the gap if the Suez Canal is blocked. 
But the whole free world (including 
America) is looking to an increase in 
Middle East oil supplies to meet its grow- 
ing oil requirements. It has been estimated 
that in order to meet world oil demand in 
1965 the total world oil production would 
have to be 70 per cent. higher than it was 
in 1955. Over this period American produc- 
tion is estimated to rise 32 per cent., other 
Western Hemisphere production 70 per 
cent. and Middle East production no less 
than 156 per cent. This will mean a further 
huge investment in oil drilling plant, pipe- 
lines and tankers and if a concerted field 
plan could be drawn up by a consortium 
of all the major oil companies operating 
in the Middle East it would be greatly to 
the advantage of everyone. We would then 
be moving towards an internationalisation 
of the oil development of the whole Middle 
East, which would remove the dangerous 
political entanglement of the present set- 
~ 7 * * 

If internationalisation is the ultimate 
objective one gesture on the British side 
would be required before it could be 
realised. The British Government would 
have to sell its 51 per cent. interest in the 
British Petroleum Company. This relic of 
the oil imperialism of 1913-14—when Mr. 
Winston Churchill was First Lord of the 
Admiralty—could now be sold at a 
fantastic profit to the British Treasury. It 
is worth today over £375 million. Did Sir 
Winston Churchill pay more than £5 
million for the original investment? The 
wise investor always sells when the going 
is good. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER the war scare had died away the 
stock markets began to pick up but business 
remained very quiet even for August. The 
number of bargains reported on Monday 
—8,084—was apparently the lowest for a 
normal Monday for three years. Looking 
back over the crisis week BRITISH 
PETROLEUM fell at one time to 143s., which 
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was very nearly 40s. or 20 per cent. below 
its recent peak. BURMAH OIL fell to 87s., 
which was 30s. 6d. or 26 per cent. below 
its recent peak. SHELL, which has not a 
great Middle East risk, fell to 142s. 6d., 
which was about 23s. or 14 per cent. below 
its recent peak. ROYAL DUTCH only fell by 
about 124 per cent. Clearly Burmah Oil is 
the share to buy for a quick recovery if 
one thinks that sanity will be restored to 
the Arab world, and as I write the shares 
are quietly rising. My warning note about 
the dear price of Canadian stocks received 
a quick endorsement from the Bank of 
Canada, which raised its Bank rate from 
3 per cent. to 34 per cent. With an adverse 
balance of trade and a huge capital inflow 
the Canadian authorities are becoming 
increasingly worried about their inflation 
which expresses itself above all in the price 
level of securities. Most Canadian stocks 
have been marked down and the dollar 
premium has also declined on selling of 
US Treasury bonds by the British Treasury. 
A possible exception to the reaction in 
Canadian stocks may be INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL, which has just announced a 14 
per cent. increase in its net profits for the 
first half of 1956, the net earnings per 
share being $3.48 against $3.04 in the 
corresponding period of 1955. 
* * * 


Copper shares have been a firm market 
and are entitled to a rise in view of the 
strength of the metal price which is now 
over £300 a ton. I still favour RHODESIAN 
ANGLO-AMERICAN at 5} to yield 6.8 per cent. 
on the old dividend (without the tax relief) 
and for a lock-up BANCROFT at Sls. 6d. 
SELECTION TRUST has perhaps a special 
attraction today because its principal 
source of income is a dollar one through 
its 23 per cent. holding in American 
Metal which in turn derives a large 
income from its holdings in the Rhodesian 
copper mines through Rhodesian Selection 
Trust. Selection Trust also holds 32. per 
cent. of the capital of Consolidated African 
Selection (diamonds) and retains large 
interests in the developing gold mines— 
Vaal Reefs, Western Holdings and St. 
Helena. It is a complicated set-up but at 
90s. the 10s. shares are not unattractive to 
yield 6.7 per cent (without the tax relief) 
on the last dividend of 6s. 

* * * 

MINERALS SEPARATION is a holding com- 
pany with a large investment in the 
Rhodesian copper field, but this is not the 
reason why I call attention to it today. It 
has a subsidiary called Foundry Services 
which supplies exothermic (heat-resisting) 
materials for the engineering industry. This 
subsidiary has branch companies on the 
Continent, South Africa, Canada and the 
US. It took a substantial interest last year 
in an Afmerican company making refrac- 
tory material for the steel ingot industry. 
This is said to be a very promising and 
important development. The accounts are 
made up to December and for 1955 the 
company earned 33 per cent. and paid 25 
per cent. The interim dividend for the 
current year is due to be declared in 
October and to bring the two dividends 
into closer relationship it is intended to 
pay a higher interim this year. On the basis 
of a repetition for the year of 25 per cent. 
the 5s. shares at 19s. yield almost 6.6 per 
cent. 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Many times, while walking in the fields, I 
have been delighted with the defensive antics 
of a hen partridge, but the other day, crossing 
the estuary with two dogs as my companions, 
I saw a most gallant display on the part of a 
sheldrake. Earlier I had found a pair of these 
most colourful ducks accompanying their 
eight ducklings from one waterhole to 
another and had stampeded the youngsters 
to a half-flight, half-walk on the surface of 
the water. On the second occasion, when the 
dogs came upon the brood, the drake took 
the air and flew in front of the pair, leading 
them in a wide arc as they raced over the 
sand flats until they were more than half a 
mile from the youngsters. Never did the old 
bird hurry but kept a strategic distance of 
about six yards in front, three or four feet 
from the sand. While this was going on, the 
mother bird hurried her string of ducklings 
on towards the sea. The dogs rejoined me at 
length and the drake came sweeping in to 
offer himself again with the same result. This 
happened four times until the ducklings were 
safely on the water, whereupon the drake 
rose and left the panting dogs far behind, 
finally dropping on the water to bring up the 
rear of the line as it bobbed out into the tide. 


CONVERSATION PIECE 

‘Ole X was what you'd call squire here in 
them days. A word from him could put you 
out of your cottage. He owned the first 
motor-car in the village. Drove it to the 
bottom of the hill by the public house an’ 
it went an’ broke down so he had a pair of 
horses come an’ pull it. After that he used 
horses to pull it all the time for it went on 
breakin’ down. He sat behind the wheel an’ 
steered the ole thing. Nobody dared laugh 
when they saw him comin’ but they laughed 
when he passed. The man leadin’ the horses 
was laughin’ in his way too for it was easy 
money until one day the car ran downhill 
into the horses an’ he got the blame. Ole X’s 
two horse-power car, I remember hearin’ it 
called, It took them two horses all their time 
to pull it up some of the hills an’ the boys 
used to go along to see the ole fellow break 
his neck but he never did, an’ died in his bed 
in the end. They had horses at his funeral.’ 


BIRDS AND FRUIT 

Writing about birds and their taste for 
fruit, a Glasgow reader remarks, ‘Hereabouts, 
in market garden and allotment, straw- 
berries are seldom netted. It is not birds that 
hole these but slugs, mostly a tough black 
one that afterwards riddles Golden Wonders 
and other late potatoes but not, they say, 
Kerr’s Pinks. Birds again may take an odd 
raspberry but around here clumps of unnetted 
raspberries stand to go bad if the fruit is not 
picked. Blackcurrants are wholly untouched 
although this is not so with redcurrants, which 
the birds like. Even where they can be reached 
from the ground gooseberries seem safe—too 
big to swallow?—but the discarded skins of 
those eaten ripe are left lying where they 
fall. In drought one might think birds would 
welcome another thirst-quencher than worm, 
slug and water. From what happens here on 
allotments birds, even with the soft-fruit crop 
ready, are more likely to be still after live bait, 
rather than berries,” 
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CELERY GROWING 

Among things in the garden that benefit 
from watering, celery does well if the trench 
is soaked in a dry spell. Blanching should 
begin about now when the plants are twelve 
inches high, each plant being earthed up by 
hand to a height of about four inches. Take 
care to keep soil out of the heart of the bunch 
and dust the plants with lime. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 

No. 63. W. A. SHINKMAN 
BLACK (3 men) WHITE to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week, 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Morra: B-Kt 2, 
threat Q-K 4.1... 
2 B- 
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Good variations in 
play. particularly 
first two, unpinning White bishop, which can 
then cut off Black from interposing. 


PREWAR AND POSTWAR 

The recent British Universities Chess Associa- 
tion championship (won for the second time by 
P. C. Gibbs, of Birmingham University) has 
brought an old question up in my mind again— 
to get rid of it, | will try and answer it this week. 

The BUCA, with twenty-five universities 
affiliated to it, is a post-war organisation and 
one of many signs of how much more popular 
and better organised) school and university 
chess is now than it was in pre-war days: | would 
guess that there are three to four times as many 
under-25s who belong to a chess club of some 
sort than there were twenty-five years ago. Then 
why is it that (with the exception of Penrose) 
the best of the younger players today are not 
quite as good as the best of the corresponding 
pre-war players? 

Part of the explanation is bad luck; Crown’s 
death and Fuller’s serious illness meant the loss 
of one of our three best young players and the 
failure of the second to reach his full strength, 
but there is another and more fundamental 
reason. The very gifted player will play chess 
anyway: the present increased popularity does 
not therefore substantially increase the stock of 
these players, but merely means that there are 
many more good second-rank players. What is 
important for international success is the oppor- 
tunity for the outstanding player to develop his 
talent fully. For this, a period of intensive 
first-class practice is needed, and most of the 
best pre-war players had been university students 
with the time to play in a fair number of tourna- 
ments. Nowadays, students work harder both 
in term and out of it and have neither the same 
time nor the same energy to give to the game, 
and therefore do not acquire the toughness and 
experience needed to succeed in the top class. 

I see no easy remedy for this, nor am | even 
sure that the present state of affairs is a bad 
one—in most ways it is much better than the 
pre-war position. However, if we do want to 
produce a really strong international side, then 
the aim should be to pick the few potential 
winners as early as possible and give them the 
maximum help and opportunity of tournament 
play rather than spread the butter thin and try 
to do something for everyone. 


WHITE (10 men) 
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Figures of Speech Day 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 337 
Report by Angela Kent 
The usual prize was offered for either notes for a speech or an extract from a speech 
10 be made by any one of the following distinguished visitors, or former pupils, at a 
whool speech day: Hamlet, Mrs. Proudie, the White Knight, Becky Sharp, Sir 
Joseph Porter, Scobie. 


Tue problem facing the Upper VIth was 
how to preserve the idiosyncrasies of these 
highly individual characters within the con- 
ventional framework of a school speech 
day. The first part was well done; the 
second less so. 

Mrs. Proudie, as befits a bishop's lady, 
made the most probable speeches, e.g.. 
{sa straight back and an upright carriage 
athing to be proud of if the soul is warped 
and the moral being crooked?’ (Rev. D. M 
Greenhalgh.) 

The best verse Sir Joseph Porter was 
fom L.S.C.: best prose version from A. 
Macdonald. Typical advice came from R. 
Kennard Davis: 

Inever never cribbed, or scamped my prep. 

And in doing my sums | showed each step 

| showed each step so carefully 
That now | am ruler of the Queen's Navee. 

Among the Becky Sharps, Vera Telfer 
and Walter Percival produced pieces subtle 
mough for that very subtle young lady. 

Hamlet was the most popular choice and 
there were some commendably diligent 
pieces Of composite Shakespeare, such as 
that produced by W. J. Carson. The White 
Knight was consistently amusing and 
Nancy Gunter, I. W. Huke, C. F. E. and 
H. A. C. Evans all achieved an advanced 
level, as did the Hamlets of G. J. Blundell, 
),E. Hinder, R. Kennard Davis and D, R. 
Peddy (the only person to perpetrate ‘2b or 
not 2b'). 

Only two people, alas, attempted Scobie, 
but both tackled this difficult subject well, 
and to J. A. Lindon I award two guineas. 
Another two guineas to Granville Garley's 
White Knight and one guinea each to E. C. 
Jenkins’s White Knight and A. M. Sayers’s 
Hamlet. 


PRIZES 
(J. A. LINDON) 
ScoBicE AT DOWNHAM 

The ripple of applause died, obedient to his 
raised hand. ‘Well, that’s the life out there, 
he said. He could feel the immaturity of his 
audience expectant before him, like a spread 
blanket. ‘Just drab routine. Dispute over rent 
and cargoes, drink, trouble with ————. Be 
careful, he told himself. Don't destroy their 
illusions. “But | have not forgotten my school- 
days. | even won a prize once, a copy ol 
Allan Quatermain. That was the only time. 
He smiled. Sympathetic amusement rustled 
across the upturned faces. In my school, he 
thought wearily, they learn bitterness and 
frustration and how to grow old. ‘Perhaps | 
should have done better at Downham. | don’t 
know. That's all. boys, I'm afraid. I never 
was much of a speaker.’ He sat down, acutely 
conscious of Louise in the second row. | am 
an adulterer, thought Scobie; while the 
applause went on and on—like eternity. 

: (GRANVILLE GARLEY) 

THe WHITE KNIGHT (NoTEs) 

Make unusual entrance—on horseback— 
should arouse immediate interest. Rise grace- 
fully to feet (Memo: wear my patent sus- 
penders that keep socks down, just in case 
I fall on my head), and say how pleased? 
surprised? I am to be present. Acknowledge 
cheers by waving flag (Memo: remember to 
pack my patent telescopic traveliing flagpole). 
Tell one of my little jokes (Query: what shall 
1 tell him?). Stress analogy between school 
and life. Rules of Battle apply to both. Same 
enemies. Catch Head's eye. Smile to show 
that he is not enemy referred to. Throw eye 
back. Conclude by singing old school song 
called ‘Hic Jacet’ (it really is ‘Beat Me, Daddy, 
with a Solid Four’) to a tune of my own 
invention. (Memo: remember to pack tun- 
ing fork and spoon, so I shall be ready for 
either Suppé or Supper.) 
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(E, C, JENKINS) 

THE WHITE KNIGHT AT ST. SWINDLE’S 

| daresay many of your visitors talk to you 
about their hobbies, but I suppose | am the 
first one to bring the horse with him. After 
all, Education is just Taking a Horse to Water. 
Then there's learning the Rules of Battle which 
I hope you will all do. I must tell you about 
my invention. It’s my very own. It's a Revolv- 
ing School. Nobody is at the Top or at the 
Bottom because there isn’t any. Then there's 
my invention for passing examinations. | call 
it Eccles Cake because it's a piece of. All the 
Lost Marks are collected in this beehive and 
shared out among the under-privileged and 
nobody's feelings are hurt. But Horse Learn- 
ing is the chief thing. There’s Having a Bob 
On—that’s Arithmetic. And Getting into the 
Saddle—that’s Politics, And Falling Off— 
that’s easy. Like this! 


(A. M. SAYERS) 
HAMLET 
Who am I, friends, to tender you advice, 
I that am slow in framing great designs 
And weak in execution? Is't for me 
To prate, like some vainglorious paragon, 
Of mighty virtues crowned with meet reward!? 
Not so. And yet, if | should word it thus— 
‘Hamlet, infirm of purpose, craz’d in mind, 
But not so craz’d but he can smell his faults, 
Bids you peruse his chronicle of woe, 
Erase his actions, stuff his dreams with deeds 
And wear his princely garments—inside out!’ 
That were advice that wisely you might 
See 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 340 
Set by C. G. 


The following fourteen words (written 
continuously to save space) are in fact a 
sonnet by Jules de Rességuier (1778-1862) : 
‘Fort Belle, Elle Dort; Sort. Fréle, Quelle 
Mort! Rose Close, La Brise L'a Prise.’ The 
usual prize of six guineas is offered for a 
sonnet in English, consisting of fourteen 
monosyllables. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 340,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by August 28. Results on September 7. 











= | 2 3 5 6 7 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 901 
ACROSS 28 So a ring may appear in the laundry 
1 In France such a Scotsman may be a (3, 4). y 10 
supporter (7). — ans 29 We leave the silver Wye (7). 
$Trip among high explosive reveals a DOWN 
ar (7). ' ' 
a . shite — 1 Stream tor fisherman—or huntsman?(9) i 12 
nowledgeabie tear-jerker (5). 2 Toilers in holiday aspect (7). 
Signal that carries but little weight 3 Anne's game to get the metal (9) qj 
~ ‘ , 
4, 5). 4 The weathercock’s turned round to the 
7 
ll Inherent veto about the ancient city (6). hub (4) ' 
2 Dispatched a twisted line to the guard 5 A bit of cash is needed (10). 
(8) 6 It sounds as if the hotel is leased (5). 
14 I'm in besides, she says (5). 7 Clove provides an incentive to race ir) 19 
I§ Sixteen is in the Third Division here improvement (7). 
(9). 8 Add ali up or not quite ail, perhaps (5) 
18 Does he keep the dog-watch? (9) 13 After the pon figure, porker gets a 
WY me ‘ ; negative (10). ») 
ou can get them on tick in China (5). 16 Very superior port (9) 
2 Sound in theory and practice (8). 17 Today tomorrow (9). 
4 ‘What! must I hold a to my 19 Illuminating talk in the world of pub- 
shames?’ (Shakespeare) (6) licity (4, 3). “ . 
% Articles in these are of an explosive 21 It makes one wild (3, 4). 
Nature (9). 22 Metathetic red sandalwood (5). 
One hears that they are going to 23 One must see a knight about the literal 7] 
brighten up the workers’ association gamut reversed (5). 


(5). 








awwerwvTuaad 


25 Stream of emphatic existence (4). 


Tyo prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 
td a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the 
opened after noon on August 28 and addressed: Crossword No. 901, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Cuambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 

















sei of the first two correct solutions 


Banchory, Kin 


Solution on August 31 


Solution to No. 899 on page 248 


The winners ot Crossword No. 899 are: CANON B. F. Reiton, Torrens 
Lodge, Mill Lane, Harbledowa, Canterbury; and Tus Rav. J. W. Fraser, 


ce 
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Classified advertisements must om 


prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 34 letters. 
Box numbers Is, extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, | 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 

Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 


BRITISH MUSEUM: ASSISTANT} 
KEEPERS (FIRST AND SECOND CLASS). | 
The Civil Service Commissioners invite appli-| 
cations for 7 pensionable posts : (a) 2 in De- 
partment of Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts, (b) 1 in Department of Manu- 
Scripts, (c) 1 in Department of Coins and 
Medals, (d) 1 in Department of Egyptian 
Antiquities, (e) 1 in Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, (f) 1 in Department 
of British and Medieval Antiquities. Appoint- 
ment under (a) may be to First ,or Second 
Class according to age and qualifications: all 
others are to Second Class, Age at least 28 
on Ist September, 1956, for a First Class post 
and at least 22 and under 26 on that date for 
Second Class post with extension for Forces 
Service, established Civil Service and excep- 
tionally wel] qualified candidates. Candidates 
must have, or obtain in Summer 1956, either 
a university degree with First or Second 
Class honours or a higher university degree, 
and must have a competent knowledge of two 








modern languages, preferably French and 
German, Under (a) for one of the posts a 
degree in or knowledge up to Honours 


standard of Hindi and/or Bengali or alter- 
natively Tamil and/or Telugu is required; for 
the post under (b) a good knowledge of Latin 
is essential; under (c) a degree in Classics is 
preferred and the successful candidate will be 
expected to acquire some knowledge of 
Sanskrit; under (d) a degree in Classics or 
Semitic language is preferred and the suc- 
cessful candidate wil] be expected to make a 
special study of the ancient Egyptian language 
and of Coptic and to gain some acquaintance 
with Demotic; under (e) a degree in Classics 
is essential as well as adequate evidence of an 
interest in archzology; under (f) the two 
modern languages must be French and Ger- 
man. A special interest in Palzolithic and 
Mesolithic archzology, some knowledge of 
those Natural Sciences (Geology, Palzon- 
tology, Zoology, etc.) with which Palzolithic 
archzology is closely connected, and experi- 
ence of field work and excavation are desir- 
able. Inclusive salary scales. Assistant 
Keeper (First Class) £1,013 to £1,610 (men); 
£919 to £1,488 (women). Assistant Keeper 
(Second Class) £539 to £776 (men); £539 to 
£701 (women). Women’s pay being improved 
under equal pay scheme. Starting pay may be 
increased for approved post-graduate experi- 
ence and for compulsory service with H.M. 
Forces. Prospects of promotion. Salary scales 
are under review, Particulars and application 
forms from Secretary, Civil 
mission. 6 Burlington Gardens, 
W.i, quoting No, 131/56/8 
forms should be returned by 
1956 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION : VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT MUSEUM. The Civil Service 
commissioners invite applications for one 
post of RESEARCH ASSISTANT (Grade II) 
in the Department of Textiles. Age at least 
2 on Ist August, 1956. Candidates must have 
a University degree in an Arts subject (a 
degree in Economics will be accepted for this 
Purpose) and a reading knowledge of one 
modern foreign language; but candidates will 
be considered exceptionally if they have ex- 
perience of special value to the Museum 
Knowledge of the history and display of 
costume is an advantage. Starting salary £525 
(women £519) at age 22 up to £655 (women 
£627) at 26 or over, Maximum £805 (women 
£715). Women’s scale being improved under 
equal pay scheme. Good promotion prospects 
to Research Assistant, Grade I (£925-£1,135). 
Particulars and application form from Sec- 
retary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burling- 
ton Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 
237/56/8. Completed application forms 
should be returned by 30th August, 1956. 
PERSONAL ASSISTANT required fot 
Library Adviser to the Inter-University Coun- 
cil. Shorthand-typing required. Some know- 
ledge of modern languages and familiarity 
with use of libraries an advantage. Starting 
Salary between £366 and £424 p.a. according 
to age and qualifications, rising to £593 p.a 
S5-day week. 3 weeks’ annual leave.— Detailed 
applications to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 
Woburn Square, W.C.1 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
tion), Permanent and Temporary office 
staff (M. & F.). Typewriting, Duplicating. 
TEMple Bar 6644. 


London, 
Application 
28th August, 


436 Strand, 


Minimum 2 lines.| 


Service Com-|N 


CONCERTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
BBC presents 62nd Season 
Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 
until Sat., September 15 
Tickets, 8s. 6d., 4s. from Hall (Ken, 6212) 
and Agents, 2,000 Promenade 2s. 6d. avail- 
able nightly at doors only, 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ART GALLERY. Collection 


of Mrs Geoffrey Hart. Important Dutch, 
Flemish and English paintings, tapestries 
and Furniture, 10 to 7 weekdays; 2.30-7 


Sundays 
BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 


Exhibition. The State and Private Apart- 
ments fully furnished. Original furniture 
from Buckingham Palace, Banqueting display 
of the Regimental Silver of the Royal 
Artillery, Open 10-8 daily, including Sun- 
days. 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, Soane 
Exhibition Admission Free. Weekdays 


10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway 
or Golders Green Stations. (879) 








London Docks, E.1. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 


Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 
MAKE FRIENDS talk about your good 


meals by giving them RAYNER'’S delightful 
|INDIAN MANGO CHUTNEY—from all 
good grocers. 

YOUNG LADY is invited to join a mixed 
private party of students touring Scandinavia 
by taxi for 3 weeks in September.—For full 
‘details please write to Box No. 157. 


|ness (est 
lands area (largely on coalfields). 
two warehouses 

stock 


SPECTATOR, AUGUST 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 
THE CHANCE OF 


residence and 
£10,000 
800-900 
expansion. 
results the best so far. 
establish 


hold): 
vehicles; 
scope for 


wishing to 


A LIFETIME to ac- 
quire first-class wholesale distributors’ 
50 years) operating busy E. Mid- 


Modern 
(all 
(approx); 


Last year’s trading 
Would suit parent 
son(s) in business. 


£30,000, Principals only.—Box 101. 














LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY—this year and all the holidays to come, 
If once you learn to write you can always 
The LSJ method of individual 


make money 
coaching by 
while you 
Dept. 


Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


learn, 


correspondence brings success 
Write to: 
The London School of Journalism, 57 


Prospectus 


MUS. 4574. ‘There 


are LSJ Students all over the World.’ 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you.—E.M.I Insti 


tutes, Dept, 
with H.M.V.) 


SP.50, London, W.4 (Associated 





Monypenny, L. 


London, W.2 
PARADA : 


part-time and evening 


from eleven 


Academy for the R.A.D.A.—S5 Shepherds 
Hill, London, N.6. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of) 
Educn. (all examining boards), London, 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 
LL.B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and 
Professional Exams., Mod. Fees. Pros- 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
‘Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894. 


years 


oe i... 
. PAD. 33 


Full-time DRAMATIC training 


to 


62 Bayswater Road, 
20 


classes. SCHOOL : 
G.C.E, Preparatory 


busi- 


free- 
motor 
live accounts with good 


| 








17, 193% 
|OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles ymprehensive 
training. Graduate Course, Next term §ep. 
tember 24th. Prospectus 








— 
ome 


SHOPPING BY POST 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treateg 








with drugs, inhalanjs, gargles, sprays, cauter. 
sation and even surgery, but withal the 
condition—particulerly as catarrhal deafness 
—remains: the implacable enemy of fit 
ness, activity, happiness (ar beauty) 
Garlic—that powerful purifier given by 
Nature for the use of man liquidate 
catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system 
Send 52s, 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol (nop. 
smell) gatlic tablets (six months supply), 
with informative booklet—Gar Natural 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 


WINE FOR SUMMER DRINKING, Bro. 


chure and Wine List from Layions, Wine 
Merchants, 2a Duke Street (Manchester 
Square), W.1. WEL. 8808 





ACCOMMODATION 


























Rees . : . AUTHOR'S MSS., any length typed in 7 FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, F ittleworth, 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, gays (4 days’ emersency service for urgent | Ideal Sussex walking and sketvhing pot 
W.1. “FRENCH AND BRITISH PAINT- work), short stories. etc., by return. Type-|Every comfort, including breab n bed 
INGS.” Daily 10-5.30, Sats., 10-1, scripts carefully checked, Great emphasis on|4 few vacancies, August and September: 
— FAMILY = —— ee — accuracy and attractive presentation; 4-hour 7/7} gns. Telephone Fittlewort 
photographic exhibition. Royal Festival Hail. duplicating service. Indexing, Cataloguing, ait fal 
Weekdays 12-7. Sundays, 2.30-6. Admis-| Editing, Proof-reading, Literary research, etc. a a a. = = — 
sion 1s. Schoolchildren 6d Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine Good library Telephone G: Bor ‘as 
THIS IS TOMORROW — integration of the service. Public/Private meetings reported. F - 
arts. Whitechapel Art Gallery. Weekdays |Recording machine for hire. Translations - — 
11-6; Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis- from and into all languages. Overnight ser- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. vice, Open till 9 p.m. and all week-end. TO LET 
ee 7 ____ Secretarial Aunts, 2 Rupert Street, W.1. 

Phone GER. 1067/8/9 TO LET FURNISHED, Nr. Corte Castle 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist|Dorset. Nov.-June inclus. Wh:e owners 
PERSONAL tutors. No sales—no fees.—Students’ work | abroad. Secluded stonebuilt h 2 recep 
*— ‘ . appears in ali markets. Prospectus free from |tion, sun-lounge, clkrm., kitch. with Ray- 
ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The |, 'g.23, British Institute of Fiction-|burn C & H. & elec. cooker. bath w 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected ‘ ed 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the | Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent jimmer. ht., sep. lav., 3 bedrooms « dr. room 
largest growers in the world, From 1 gn. |Strect. London, W.1 garage; use of well-stocked fruit & veg. gdn 
to $ gns. a box. One quality only—the best. |LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon | ms. P-W- long let: 5 gis. it Apr ‘une onl 
Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros., Ltd.,|6d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s. —|— 7000 53 mi, Laggwewes. i sad 
S53 Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wivels-|E. R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, |C@stls 253. 
field 232/233. Folkestone. a 
AN APPEAL TO REASON—The case of/ TIMOTHY EVANS. The case reviewed by : 
heme ted —— by Lord Altrincham and Lord Altrincham and Ian Gilmour, 1s. 9d. HOTELS 

an Gilmour. Price 1s. 6d, or by post 1s. 9d.) post free from “The Spectator," 99 Gower : IT NNAU 
— J, eaaacaaadl 99 Gower Street, Lon- Street, London, W.C.1. oo ege sy att, Bade GHT 

on P : . . . "dee : ae 

4 7 WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting yards sea front, Gardens. Pu 
CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder |free pooklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept.|Garages, Superlative food. Summer, %l1l 
lenses while you oo —. ee your |gsG), Palace Gate, London, W.8. gns. weekly 
own practitioner, tails from the Contact : ‘ . . . . . 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews,; YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.A.C,, AA 
South Kensington, S.W.1. ‘Know How.’ Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- or _oo Ashley C — re- 

N TIENT (56105 ivi} | How Guide to Writing Success." No Sales— commended. Superb position in a lovely 
Sameer can “—- oe —— = No Fees tuition.—B. A. School of Successful centre for holiday. Rye 2216 
and was in Japanese prison for some years.| ‘iting Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, SWITZERLAND.—Stay at ‘Bon Accutil, 
Jow in bad health and unable to work.| W-! Chateau-d'Oex, a charming 18th centuy 
Urgently in need of extra nourishment, also. __ ——-. _____—s| Chalet with every comfort, a friendly atmos 
pyjamas, bed linen, etc. Please help us to ae excellent —s low terms he 
care for him (also thousands of other sad i a 1 erful view, walks & Mowers 8. tennis 
a. lewtliety welamaed : " National EDUCATIONAL swimming Private car tour WINTER 
Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. G7, 47\ ,pyginISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL pe ee { Lage 
Victoria Street, S.W.1 Training for graduates and well-educated Mn CB Witmot-Allistone. ‘ 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., girls. New courses Sth Sept.—Apply to J. W. |- oo 7 LL 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's: Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal, TORQU AY. WELLSWOOD H A " 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet |St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright HOTEL. A house of considerable character, 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986. — ae ge Be nw an 
W.1, Telephone GER, 2531, 197a Regent |,. . ’ orbay. Eminently suitable for holidays and 
Street, London, W.1. Tel, REG. 6993. ee ee meiaonne. im Cooma heating nee 

° a , , ricetors: Mr. and Mrs - iobin, 
| Branches a en ae. : ing, Secretarial, Civi! Service, Management. 3746, x. 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-|Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. | Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in |—— »——_— _—______ ___— 
—Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,’ Beau-|business subjects, Write for free prospectus 
champ Place, near Harrods _ jand/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject! HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
HERALDRY—A fascinating hobby. Tuition |in which interested to Metropolitan College 
by correspondence is available from know- |(G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria, BOOK NOW FOR YOUR HAPPIEST 
ledgeable enthusiasts, Stamped Add. enve- Street, E.C.4. LATE SUMMER HOLIDAY at the Rose 
lope for full particulars to Box 90. MARLBOROUGH GATE House, Hindhead. Tel. Hindhead 389 = 
IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy SECRETARIAL COLLEGE eucen Seed. Ausetons) Recmaes 
is vital to the National Life, Please help! offers an intensive secretarial training to “OS Maximum guests. L ey Wem 
us to maintain the amenities of this century-| Graduates and other well-educated girls.) Views. Golf. Riding near, 6-8 gns ; 
old Club for the service of Merchant|Smalj classes, expert tutors, individual MAJORCA — IBIZA — COSTA BRAVA. 
Seamen when ashore.—Rear-Admiral (S) Sir| attention, excellent results. Languages and) Book through the specialists to be sure ol 
David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E., HE | foreign shorthand, Private Secretarial posts| your hotels, Also Ischia, Sicily. Greek 
SAILORS HOME and RED ENSIGN | obtained, Interview by appoirtment only, — cruises. Luxemburg. Booklet and |iterature, 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street,| Prospectus from the Principal, Mrs. M. K.;OLIVER’S TRAVELS, 16 Cork St., Maytait, 


London, W.1 








SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 699 


ACROSS.—1 Nobbled. 5 Dichard. 9 
Urban. 10 Cassowary, 11 Aldine. 12 Free 
born. 14 Hello. 15 Intersect. 18 Armadillo 
20 Scoop. 22 Nuneaton, 24 Inhere. 26 
Uninvited. 27 Norma. 28 Saddler, 2 
Sternly. 

DOWN.—1 Naumachia. 2 Bobadil. 3 
Linenfold. 4 Duck. 5 Discretion. 6 Eros¢ 
7 A la mode. 8 Doyen. 13 Billposter. 16 
anes. 17 Tipperary, 19 Mankind. 21 
Overrun. 22 Nouns. 23 Anvil. 25 Anvil. 
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